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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The extreme simplicity of the 
grows clearer and clearer. No wonder the Inland 


Revenue Commissioners are beset with applications 


like to know roughly where the properties lay. 
Practical valuers, indeed, do like to know where 
the property is they are asked to value. But that is 
not the Government’s way: their notion seems to be 
to value in theory and to fleece in practice. So the 


_ candidate was plainly told he must answer the questions 


Never mind whether the property 
The 


as they stood. 
is in the Outer Hebrides or on Ludgate Hill! 


| examiner pointed out to him—very truly no doubt— 


land-tax valuation | 


from all sorts of people who wish to be taken on as | 


temporary assistant-survevors. 
Times ’’, among 


A correspondent of the 
others, applied for the work. 


He told the Commissioners that he had much practical | 


experience in valuing town and country properties, 


whereupon Somerset House sent him to the superin- | 


tendent valuer in a London district. He answered a 
few questions viva voce, and, getting through that 
ordeal all right, was given a written paper to deal with. 


The simplest of all questions were asked on this paper : 
for example—*‘ (1) A is the freeholder of (i) a house 
and shop, unexpired term thirty years, ground rent 
£100; (ii) ten suburban houses held for twenty years 
at a ground rent of £80; (iii) twenty weekly houses 
let to weekly tenants at 15s. each. Note—(i) now let 
on repairing lease for twenty-one years at £400 a year ; 
whilst (ii) the houses are let at £60 a year each, the 
landlord doing the repairs and the tenant paying the 


taxes. What is the value of the frecholder’s interest 
in the above? ’’ Here is another question from the 
exam. paper: ‘* State value of a perfectly square 


building estate of 24 acres at the junction of two parish 
roads, but with no means of access to any other road 
{a plan was inserted showing one of the road frontages 
330 feet as A, and the other as B]. A is suitable for 
shops of £50 value on lease; B for houses of £45 a 
year, and the back-land for houses of £35 annual value. 
No buildings are at present on the land, which is free- 
hold, tithe free and free of land tax. The site is fairly 
‘level and ripe for immediate development.” 


The candidate did his best with this paper, but 
ventured to suggest to the examiners that he would 


that they would never get through the work save by 
simply valuing properties as they stood—on paper. The 
applicant has not had any news from Somerset House— 
and he is not likely to. He may take it he is ploughed 
in this examination. It is never a wise thitig to argue 
with the examiners, especially about a thing on which 
they may themselves have somewhat vague notions. 


We may guess then what will happen by and by 
when or if a large number of properties remain un- 
valued and the Government have to do the work them- 
selves. They will dispense largely with valuations on 
the spot: local peculiarities must take care of them- 
selves. All that is needful for this Doomsday is a 
chair, table and pigeon-hole before one in Somerset 
House and an aptitude for doing sums. We have 
heard of armchair critics, armchair soldiers—now is the 
time of the armchair valuer. 


Besides dwelling on the crystal-clear simplicity of 
Form Four, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and other 
officials have laughed away the absurd idea that any- 
one is really going to be fined or imprisoned for not 
supplying information within thirtv days. We were 
led to believe lately that, after all, that fierce threat of 
£50 fine was mere “kid ’’, only meant to bring 
property-owners up to the scratch. Well, it may be so: 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may know as well 
as anyone how to ‘‘ kid ’’. Yet there still seems to be 
some confusion of thought or plan in the matter of 
the fine, for even since Mr. Lloyd George made his 
assuaging speech before the Land Tax ‘‘ Convention ”’ 
-—from which all those who are to pay the tax were re- 
ligiously shut out—Lord Onslow has been threatened. 
He has had another form—Form Eleven—served on 
him, wherein he is reminded that ‘‘ any person who 


' fails to make the prescribed returns is liable to a penalty 
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not exceeding £50’. Form Eleven, however, is more 
considerate in its language than Form Four, for the 
Inland Revenue state in it that ‘‘ This reminder is 
issued as a matter of courtesy ’’. There is something 
delightful in the idea of reminding a man, for courtesy’s 
sake, that he is liable to a fine of £50. 


It is said Doomsday will take years to complete. 
But what we are curious to know is not when the valua- 
tion will end in England ; we want to know when the fun 
is going to begin in Ireland. It seems that at the 
General Valuation Office in Dublin all the staff is busy 
with the preliminaries. An immense amount of in- 
formation is duly pigeon-holed there : they have a record 
for every holding in Ireland. Then why doesn’t the 
Government push on the business instantly? Why are 
not the Irish peasants, literate and illiterate alike, and 
the Irish farmers and the little Irish tradesmen supplied 
with the form and the threat of fine and imprisonment ? 
Why should Ireland wait for Form Four ? 


Our suspicions may be very base, yet somehow we 
cannot help suspecting that the Government’s fear 
of Mr. Redmond or that Mr. Redmond’s fear of Mr. 
O’Brien has to do with this strange delay in putting 
to the Irish people these very harmless and simple ques- 
tions as to the value of their properties. Yes, we be- 
lieve that when the Irishman gets hold of Form Four 
there may be a tremendous outcry. Imagine the double- 
distilled essence of vitriol which Mr. Healy will be able 
to pour on the troubled waters of Irish feeling when 
the Irish people get the form! 


The press has done its public duty admirably in print- 
ing the host of letters about Form Four and the land 


tax. We hope the protest will be kept up for a long 
time yet. Let the Irish peasants and small farmers 


make no mistake—if they submit tamely to these odious 
taxes, they will by and by be served to a certainty with 
another kind of Form Four which will compel them to 
give an account of their pigs and potatoes. The plan, 
steadily maturing, and irresistible if not thwarted now, 
is to pry into every man’s possessions, small and great 
alike. Of old an Englishman’s cottage was his castle : 
to-day the idea is to make an Englishman's cottage 
the tax-collector’s castle. 


This public prying into a man’s private affairs is the 
most odious feature of the whole thing. The Govern- 
ment declare they are going to hold agricultural land 
for ever sacred, are never going to tax it as they tax 
the other land, and yet they compel the owners, little 
and great, to render an account: the village black- 
smith or the owner of the village shop of all wares is 
to be furnished with an exact account of what his 
neighbours are worth, so that he may go and biab it 
all round. Of course it will not stop at land. Every 
petty official in the gossipy village and small towns will, 
by some later ‘* People’s Budget ’’, have to be given 
an exact account of the value of our indoor as well as 
outdoor possessions, our books, pictures, chairs and 
tables, and—if they have any left by that time—our 
wives’ trinkets. Has the public really awakened to 
the fact that the Government policy—though certain 
members of the Government close their eves to it—is 
not only to take away a man’s property but to take 
away his privacy too? 


Where are we to look for the next strike or the next 
lock-out? The trouble shifts from North to North- 
East, and again to West, apparently from mere caprice. 
On Monday 12,000 men came out in South Wales. On 
Tuesday they were back again; and we were consider- 
ing the threat of the Master Cotton Spinners to lock-out 
150,000 men from the Lancashire cotton mills. On 
Wednesday it was the Boilermakers again. The 
trouble rises abruptly, and falls unaccountably ; but it is 
the same tale everywhere. Trade Union discipline is 
in wreck. Caprice is only on the surface. A big strike 
is not declared simply because a single employé is trans- 
ferred from one yard to another, or set upon work other 
than that to which he is bound. 


Meantime the Trade Union Congress has pottered to 
a close. It has done nothing whatever to deal with 
the industrial problems with which Trade-Unionism is 
squarely faced. Having made up its mind upon the 
Osborne judgment, the Congress could well have spared 
a day upon a vastly more important matter—the ques- 
tion whether Trade Unions are capable of making and 
keeping a bargain on behalf of their members. Talk at 
the Congress has either been altogether in the air, or 
it has quietly assumed that the chief function of a Trade 
Union is political agitation. Either it was big talk, or 
it was trivial, or it was both—talk that tried to be 
reminiscent of Magna Carta, or talk about the disa- 
bilities of postmen. Valuable time was spent by the Con- 
gress last Saturday in proclaiming that a man should be 
tried by his peers, and in settling the rights of a 
squabble between Mr. Tillett and Mr. Shackleton. 


But no one at the Congress slipped quite so badly as 
did Mr. Sidney Webb in his speech to the Railway Ser- 
vants. It was not difficult to read into the speech the 
insinuation that the House of Lords gave their judg- 
ment in the Osborne case from motives of private and 
political interest. ‘*‘ It was very unfortunate for the 
credit of the House of Lords that it was only when 
Trade Unions took to supporting bodies not in favour 
of the House of Lords that objection was taken 
to running their candidates.’’ Mr. Sidney Webb might 
almost be above this sort of thing. It is the common 
truck of the Trade Union Congress orator, but the 
Congress orator actually believes it. Mr. Sidney Webb 
confuses the House of Lords sitting as an expert judicial 
body with the House of Lords that rejected the Budget ! 
There are, he assures us, many men in the House of 
Lords who are not *‘ competent to run a dust-heap ”’! 


Mr. Webb has also made a brilliant suggestion to 
the Prime Minister. Why should the Prime Minister 
trouble about legislation as to the payment of members 
and election expenses? None is required. It could be 
done quickly and easily by a mere vote of Supply. An 
extra line in the Finance Bill not yet passed, and 
democracy will come to its own. Fletcher of Saltoun’s 
saving takes a fresh turn to-day : ‘‘ Give me the making 


of a people’s Budgets and anyone may make its laws ”’. 


Mr. Keir Hardie is still abroad. He talked again, 
this week, to the German Socialists, and with the 
help of Herr Ledebour, who put him into German, he 
instructed them as to English politics. Mr. Keir Hardie 
has come to be sanguine since he left his work in 
England. The British Navy is to be gradually reduced 
till at last it will vanish altogether. The time is at 
hand when “‘ you will see the leaders of the Trade 
Unions sitting in prison ’’. Then would come the revo- 
lution—red ruin and the breaking-up of laws. Ineffable 
Mr. Keir Hardie ! 


Herr von Bethmann Hollweg has been forced to 
come into the open. The official forecast of his election 
campaign is almost academic in its disdain of platform 
cries. The Government, from its lofty position above 
all factions, proposes to invite the productive elements 
in German life to rally to the.defence of German society 
as at present constituted. The Opposition newspapers, 
who are beginning to learn their business, put the 
matter in a less dignified way. What Herr von Beth- 
mann Hollweg means, they explain truly enough, ts 
that, as the next election is not likely to give him an 
absolute majority of Clericals and Conservatives, he 
wishes to rope in the National Liberals as well. The 
plan will probably succeed. Already there is talk of 
an arrangement between the Hansa Bund and the 
Agrarians. But Herr Dernburg, who is by no means 
a spent force in politics, has consented to stand as a 
Radical, thus joining the Constitutional Opposition. 


The official plan of campaign was made known on the 
eve of the annual Social-Democratic Congress. Its 
effect was immensely to strengthen the hands of the 
uncompromising disciples of Marx. Was it a time, they 
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asked, to palter with parliamentary methods when the 
Imperial Chancellor himself had thus proclaimed the 
success already achieved by purely revolutionary 
agitation? The Revisionists could not recover from 
the sudden blow, and Herr Bebel’s glowing rhetoric 
swept the Congress clean away. The revolutionary 
party has accepted the Government’s challenge and has 
censured the Socialists of Baden for helping to carry a 
‘* bourgeois ’’ Budget. But it may be doubted whether 
the censure will mean very much. In the Reichstag 
the party will remain intransigent ; but in the Southern 
Landtags the Socialists will act as they think fit and will 
probably continue to support legislation which they 
approve. Their case is really perfectly sound. If the 
revolutionaries will have no dealings with a bourgeois 
State they have no business to be sending representa- 
tives to a Reichstag created by a bourgeois Constitu- 
tion. 


Five weeks after the destruction of the British portion 
of the Brussels Exhibition the new British Section was 
opened by King Albert. It cannot be said that the new 
has risen on the ashes of the old, because the place 
is not the same. Time was not wasted in the clearing- 
up of débris; but it is no mean achievement to have 
got together within a month of the disaster a fresh and 
reasonably representative section. It has only been 
done by the ready co-operation of everyone concerned— 
from the exhibitors who lost so heavily by the fire to 
the administration of the Exhibition, the shipping and 
railway companies, and the Exhibitions Branch of the 
Board of Trade. Belgium is grateful and British enter- 
prise has got an advertisement, costly but effective. 


The French Government has shown good sense 
in forbidding the meeting of the Egyptian Nationalists 
in Paris. No doubt they will be abused for this by 
M. Jaurés and his friends, but M. Briand had already 
incurred their hostility on other grounds. But it is not 
merely because the Nationalists would have attacked 
England that the meeting is forbidden. France is her- 
self a great Mohammedan Power. She is engaged in a 
dispute with Turkey at this moment about the status of 
her Algerian and Tunisian subjects over whom the Porte 
claims suzerainiv. It would have been extremely in- 
convenient to have had Paris made the scene of a pan- 
Islamic campaign for the whole of North Africa, as 
would undoubtedly have been the case had Young Egypt 
been permitted to have its fling there. All the same we 
have reason to be grateful. It would have looked like 
scurvy treatment if a move checkmating French pre- 
cautions had been engineered from here by any group 
of financiers. 


There has been another accident on the Western 
State Railway. Really it is time the French Govern- 
ment was doing better than. this. By letting the old 
company know well in advance that it would take over 
the railway some day the Government prepared a bad 
bargain for itself. Everything fell into disrepair, and 
most of the material should have been scrapped at once. 
The Government has kept old engines on the move, 
and often they have to be repaired en voyage. More- 
over, without adding to the permanent way, it asks 
of it impossible things. The old company made do with 
a single line in places; but ran only one or two 
expresses a day. The Government immediately put on 
ten—no one of which can be depended on. 


Every item of news from the Near East justifies the 
suspicions of those who declined to accept the original 
professions of the Young Turks at their face value. 
The latest alarm is due to the alleged conclusion of a 
military convention between Turkey and Roumania. 
There is nothing improbable in this rumour, though as 
yet we have no official confirmation. The principal 


element of doubt arises from the certainty that Rou- 
mania will not wantonly annoy Russia, and it certainly 
is not playing the Slav game to strengthen Turkey 
In that country at the present time 


against Bulgaria. 


feeling is being aroused against Turkey owing to the 


” 


great harshness with which the ‘“ pacification ’’ of 


Macedonia is being prosecuted. 


The evidence available from all quarters proves only 
too clearly that the new Turkey will give a good deal 
more trouble than the old. The aim of all Turkish 
Governments is the same, to obtain as much money as 
possible, and then to spend it on armaments. Possibly 
less may go in corruption than formerly, and therefore 
more will be available for armaments. Every day adds 
to the efficiency of the Ottoman forces and therefore to 
the danger of war. The provocation being continually 
offered to Greece is bullying of the worst kind, but 
Greece is so weak that she will do anything rather than 
fight. It is obvious German policy to keep Roumania 
neutral and if possible to draw her with Turkey into 
the orbit of the Triple Alliance. This can be done while 
Russia is weak, and it destroys her policy of a Balkan 
Confederation. 


It is not quite easy to see why Roumania should play 
the Turkish game without some considerable quid pro 
quo, though she may look with suspicion on the am- 
bitions of ‘* Tsar ’’ Ferdinand and may be glad to 
hamper them. As to Young Turkey’s love for the 
‘* Liberal Powers ’’ we always knew it was strictly 
conditioned by the possibility of obtaining money. The 
City has been reluctant throughout and now France 
demands guarantees. Not unnaturally she objects to 
French money being spent in Germany to pay for arma- 
ments which will be used against her policy and her 
ally. Of course the story about Sir Ernest Cassel 
financing the loan was false. Finance and politics in 
the Near East are so closely combined that Turkish 
policy will be swayed by loans and the probability of 
obtaining them. This was so under Abdul Hamid, and 
what we have in Turkey now is Abdul-Hamidism active 
instead of passive. 


Will Mr. Botha retain the Premiership? That is the 
question which has arisen in South Africa as the direct 
result of his own and other ministerial defeats in the 
elections. Everything depends on Mr. Merriman. If 
he would consent to take the Treasury under General 
Botha some arrangement might be patched up; but 
Mr. Merriman wants to be boss or nothing. The 
change in the situation is the more remarkable because 
Mr. Botha announced definitely a few days ago that he 
would find a seat and was prepared to carry on the 
Government for five years. The prospect of his super- 
session by Mr. Merriman is regarded with something 
like dismay. As between Mr. Botha and Mr. Merriman 
there can be no choice if there is to be any approach 
to confidence. Dr. Jameson has been beaten, but only 
after some notable Unionist wins, with Mr. Botha, 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Moor as the chief victims, and now it 
is clear that he will command the only solid party in 
the Chamber. 


From the accounts of the military manoeuvres on 
Salisbury Plain the War Office has not yet heard of 
what aeroplanes can do in war. But we are not really 
still in the days of the Druids, though the manceuvres 
are on Salisbury Plain. Admiration for the equipment 
of the British Army in Boadicea’s days is well enough 
for antiquaries, but it is a dangerous indulgence for 
the War Office. It is quite as stupid as constructing 
semaphores after the telegraph came in. There were 
only two aeroplanes at the manoeuvres and they were 
not in the plan of operations; the airmen were ignored. 
The French had a regularly organised and directed 
fleet at their manoeuvres, and they did brilliant work. 
The Germans see at once that the aeroplane is to be 
the ‘‘new arm’’. They learn from the enemy. We 
get a lesson from both; but we look like being very 
slow to learn from either. 


That Archbishop Maclagan was a soldier added a 
touch of romance to his career. As an ecclesiastic he 
was exemplary, orthodox and devout, and the mitis 
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sapientia of his later years became his office not more 
than his venerable and dignified appearance. As Vicar 
of Kensington he understood the difficult art of minis- 
tering to the neglected rich, and at Lichfield and York 
he succeeded in making himself personally known to 
every parish in those vast dioceses. Towards the erec- 
tion of Sheffield into an independent see he offered to 
surrender £2000 of income. He revived the real 
Diocesan Synod, in which the bishop meets the totus 
clerus of his diocese, and it was a touch of conservatism 
that the formal proceedings were conducted—as they 
still are in the Convocations—in Latin. 


No episcopal nightmare of being preached to death 
by wild curates would be possible if all Diocesans fol- 
lowed Maclagan’s plan of only licensing the younger 
priests and deacons to preach their own sermons 
once a month. The Archbishop was a good deal 
influenced in early days by the Tractarian movement, 
and probably considered himself a High Churchman 
to the end. But the view that the Church of England 
is bound to be ‘‘national’’ at all costs to her 
Catholic character seems to have grown upon him, 
and eagerness to propitiate Dissent became rather a 
weakness. Primate of England the consecra- 
tion and crowning of Queen Alexandra was committed 
to Archbishop Maclagan, but it is a pure mistake to 
suppose that any such right is inherent in the office of 
the northern Archbishop. The sacring of the Sovereign 
and his Consort both pertain to the see of Canterbury. 


The appointment of Mr. Eldon Bankes Kk.C. to 
succeed Mr. Justice Walton as one of the judges of the 
High Court is excellent in every way. Mr. Eldon 
Bankes is distinguished as an advocate and lawyer and 
for high character and fine manners. Such an appoint- 
ment could not have been criticised if Mr. Eldon 
Bankes had been a Liberal politician; but he is 
a Conservative. It may be criticised though by the 
Liberal lawyers who have been passed over. And they 
have had much to endure. Of the four judges that have 
been appointed in about as many months only one can 
be set down to politics; and that is the glaring excep- 
tion of Mr. Horridge K.C. The new judge is also 
interesting as the great-grandson of Lord Eldon, the 
typical Tory; and his maternal grandfather was Sir 
John Jervis, a Chief Justice of the Common Pleas—an 
office now unknown in the Courts—who wrote about 
Coroners. The procession to the Courts with its three 
brand-new judges will be quite notable this October. 


Horrors from Bow Street are more horrid this week 
than ever. The loathsome details that have gone forth 
during the last fortnight surpass anything we can 
remember. It has come to the pass when the public 
should somchow be protected against its craving for this 
kind of thing. What the public wants it will have, so 
long as it can get it. In a case of the kind just 
ended at Bow Street the press should somehow be 
kept under control. As things are, there must be a 
censor in every household. We have seen issues of 
various papers during the last week that could hardly 
be left about indiscriminately. Perhaps it would be 
better to keep the public from these trials altogether. 
It is of course an excellent tradition that justice should 
be administered openly. But publicity may be bought 
too dear. 


S. George has had another affair with the dragon. 
The Master of Elibank and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the daily papers announce, were walking 
near Criccieth on Sunday when they found across their 
path an adder which opened its mouth at them. Mr. 
Lloyd George broke his stick over the adder whilst the 
Chief Whip looked on, and later they carried it home 
to be preserved in spirits. This is not the first feat of 
the sort that has been attributed to Mr. George—he 
seems, indeed, to be quite the Brusher Mills of his own 
district. Only was it really a viper? One or two of 
the versions lead one to suspect that Mr. George, after 
all, only did battle with a blind worm or a grass snake. 


TO BREAK UP THE COUNTRY. 


NLESS Mr. Lloyd George was maligned by 
admiring gossips, he boasted, during the hubbub 
over his first Budget, that in a few years the old 
county families would be broken up. Whatever may 
have been his purpose—a question that lies between his 
conscience and his caucus—the certain result of his 
land-taxation policy, carried only a little further than 
he has yet proposed, would be to drive most of the 
squires away from their estates. The process was given 
a disastrously effective impetus in 1894 by the Har- 
court Budget. The inheritance charges, excused as a 
sort of deferred super-tax, might not have been quite in- 
supportable if they had been imposed during a period of 
diffused prosperity. Coinciding with one of agricultural 
depression, they did in most parts of Great Britain 
verify the gloomiest of the forecasts uttered in Parlia- 
ment by responsible politicians. That the plaints were 
in all quarters free from exaggeration we would not sug- 
gest. Not toevery victim is it given to adjust the squeal 
nicely to the bite. Broadly, however, the mischiefs 
which the critics discerned in the ‘* Great Democratic 
Budget ’’ were in due course made manifest. Nor has 
any excuse worth attention been put forward on behali 
of the Unionists of that day for not immediately repudi- 
ating a vicious system of taxation. They wanted the 
money, but so do we all want money always. Again, this 
money was easily raised, but cutting away chunks of 
capital is not finance—which consists in getting revenue 
from income—but sheer waste and destruction. Six- 
teen years ago, though Tariff Reform was politically 
not a possibility, there would have been no great difhi- 
culty in providing for national expenditure without 
increasing the burdens of a struggling industry. At 
that time, however, the Unionist party was largely 
dominated by men anxious to show their independence 
of Conservative traditions. Frankly, it was afraid of 
standing up for the old county families. 

They stood up for themselves—that is to say, they 
shouldered the load rather than imperil the main 
Unionist cause. With stoical courage, the squires, 
the men who previously had not found it easy to keep 
up their social position in the countryside and do 
their duty by their humble neighbours, set themselves 
to domestic retrenchment. The wife’s landau and light 
brougham were put down, the hunters sold, the shooting 
let to a syndicate of stockbrokers. By common consent 
most local hospitalities were allowed to die out. Lads 
naturally destined for the Army were packed off to cram 
for second-rate Civil Service appointments, and the 
girls, as a rest from housework, invited to study the 
art of dressing like a lady on twenty pounds a year. 
The list of subscriptions (the library included) had to be 
revised and personal charities withheld from old 
servants and dependants. 

These economies, sacrifies, and privations may be 
derided by genteel Fabians and platform Friends of 
Humanity who never sat a horse, helped a neighbour, 
or spoke to a lady. 

But what the curtailment of the squire’s income meant 
was that the great house, hitherto the centre of social 
amusement, the headquarters of gratuitous nursing and 
doctoring, the training-home fer servants and the general 
source of bounty and comfort, had to be run on more 
self-regarding lines. Everything began to be pinched, 
from the wages on the estate to the outlay on church 
decorations. The dulness of village life, on which the 
Speaker made some suggestive remarks last Tuesday 
in Cumberland, has been sensibly increased by the 
shutting-up of the Hall. The whole organisation of 
social gaiety has been thrown back on the parson, 
himself perhaps impoverished or overworked. 

How conscientiously the landlords as a class have 
interpreted their traditional obligations towards their 
neighbours may be seen from a fact not so generally 
known as‘it should be. In most parts of the country 
the farmers for some time past have-been doing pretty 
well, thanks chiefly ‘to a considerable-rise ‘in the: price 
of corn. Hitherto the whole advantage, almost 
undeniably, has gone into the tenant’s pocket, though, 
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in fairness, the owner, who in bad times agreed to 
extensive reductions of rent—fifty and often sixty per 
cent.—if he did not volunteer them, might ask for some 
percentage on the returning prosperity. It would be 
no good telling this to your average Cockney agrarian. 
If he did not meet vou with a flat contradiction he would 
say that the landlords have more money than they pre- 
tend, and behave generously to the farmer only because 
they will want him at voting-time. Certainly they will 
get the farmer’s vote, for the party which came into office 
with loud professions of affection for tenant and labourer 
has managed to alienate them both—witness the last 
General Election. For the last four years an incessant 
war of petty operations has been waged by this Cabinet. 
No sooner was the Lord Chancellor sworn in than he 
was importuned to pack the county benches with local 
aspirants after social rank. To ease this task for him, a 
Bill was passed for removing the property qualification 
of Justices of the Peace. There was Lord Loreburn’s 
opportunity for elevating ambitious Radicais to a place 
where they might rub shoulders with the county gentle- 
men. The plot has not succeeded according to expecta- 
tion, since the Lord Chancellor, all honour to him, 
among other less noble prejudices, entertains the 
strongest objection to jobbery. Nor does he consider 
it excused because it helps a Liberal M.P. to pay clec- 
tioneering debts without expense to himself. The 
uncontrolled and unconcealed desire of second-rate 
persons to get on the bench in counties is no mean 
testimony to the good sense and public spirit which the 
justices as a body have shown in discharging their 
duties. Now and then we hear of a foolish decision or 
a sentence that sounds harsh—especially when the cir- 
cumstances of the case are unknown—but the com- 
plaints and criticisms of work done by the professional 
magistrates in stipendiary courts are not less frequent 
or severe. The Great Unpaid, as they used to be 
called, will compare quite favourably with the learned 
legal gentlemen who draw comfortable salaries from 
the public, while Quarter Sessions is, by general con- 
sent, an admirable court. 

On the administrative side of county life it was not 
pretended, when the Conservatives carried their famous 
Local Government Act, that the work would be more 
cheaply or efficiently carried on by the elective authority 
than by the county gentlemen. That the standard has 
not fallen (concurrently with the rise in expense) is due 
to the fact that in most counties the element to be super- 
seded was retained. (Guidance, if not decision, has in 
practice been left to the hard-working local men of affairs. 
The general influence of the squires in the county councils 
explains the dead-set made by the Radicals against those 
bodies. In almost every Bill introduced under the 
Bannerman-Asquith régime an attempt has been made to 
oust the local authority and in its place bring in a London 
bureau. What, so far, has been the resuli of this sus- 
tained viciousness? It seems to have roused the county 
families to a sort of unconsciously combined effort of 
self-preservation. It was shown last January, when 
they reasserted their influence amongst their neighbours 
and won a long series of victories for Unionism. The 
revolt of the counties against Radical rule was partly 
due to disgust at the proved incompetence of its carpet- 
bag representatives. But largely and, we believe, 
chiefly, it was brought about by a conviction that the 
best friends of a neighbourhood are the families that live 
in it. The villager’s natural distrust of all strangers 
was accentuated by his particular experience of Cockney 
agitators. 

Amongst the possibilities of a not remote future we 
may perhaps look forward to a great revival, on the lines 
dreamed of by Disraeli and Lord John Manners, of a 
Country Party, animated with the lofty ideals of a 
generous Imperialism planted upon the not yet obsolete 
faith of Young England. Wanted a leader, it may be 
said. Perhaps he may be forthcoming long before the 
party of Pettifoggers have accomplished their design. 
They are unconsciously doing what lies in them, by con- 
centrating their spite upon a single class, to drive it 
into organised activity. Lord Curzon last week dwelt 


with eloquence on the illustrious record of our great | 


families. In every struggle for national liberty the lead 
has been claimed, almost as of right, by sons of noble 
or ancient houses. Yet, for all their pride of blood, the 
English aristocracy, Whig and Tory alike, has proved 
its political capacity by readiness first to co-operate 
with the novi homines of the day, and afterwards to 
absorb them into its organism. The latest and most 
splendid example was afforded by its adoption of 
Disraeli. Another example, less complete though 
hardly less conspicuous, naturally suggests itself. In 
this country aristocracy moves with the times. Never 
has it been stagnant or reactionary or socially exclusive. 
Nothing can be more remote from fact than the 
Radicals’ fancy picture of the backwoodsman peer. In 
nine cases out of ten if these stern, unbending equali- 
tarians should scrape acquaintance with one of these pur- 
blind village tyrants, they would be surprised to discover 
an open-minded, well-informed, pleasant gentleman 
who could talk to them on equal terms about the latest 
movements in art, letters and public affairs. There are 
black sheep in the peerage and landed gentry, there 
are dunces and wastrels, but not in greater proportion 
than (let us say) amongst Radical and Socialist members 
of Parliament. Taken as a class, they are trained men 
of affairs, since they have been compelled by their posi- 
tion to go through a mass of business, their own and 
their neighbours’. Also they are apt to be men of the 
world, since they have been enabled to travel, have 
leisure to think, and read, and talk, and, almost per- 
force, mix with all sorts and conditions of people. The 
average country gentleman, on a large or moderate 
scale, has, by no merit of his own, received a truly liberal 
education, and that is why he is generally more fit to 
be trusted in public affairs either than the abstract 
student of politics, however brilliant, or than the suc- 
cessful lawyer or merchant who necessarily has spent 
the best part of his self-formative years in some single 
groove. The squire is not born into the world with a 
double dose of public virtue, but the personal advantages 
which he has enjoyed almost from his birth have made 
him something of a national asset. There is no rule, pro- 
fessors of eugenics will tell you, for breeding a génius, 
but for turning out a steady strain of competent, in- 
dustrious, and honest men of affairs there can be no 
better combination of conditions than those which have 
gone to the making of the old-fashioned English country 
gentleman, old-fashioned but not obsolete, and capable, 
if attacked, of giving a very good account of himself 
and his adversaries. 


RATING THE TABERNACLE. 


HREE or four months ago a considerable body of 
Nonconformists published what they called a 
Puritan Manifesto. Among other things the manifesio 
asked with fervour—almost with passion—for a clean 
pulpit. The point of this startling demand lay in the 
misuse of the Nonconformist pulpit by the majority of 
Nonconformist divines to preach Socialist and Radical 
politics under cover of preaching godliness. The 
document pointed especially to the notorious tabernacle 
of Whitefield, which for years has been more of a 
political club than a place of worship. A very perti- 
nent question was asked—not for the first time. A 
public building used for political purposes should be 
rated like any other public building. But Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle—pleading religion—has never paid a half- 
penny. It is common knowledge that the tabernacle 
is in time of war virtually a Radical committee- 
room ; that its spiritual activities are meagre and litile 
more than a blind; and that its meetings waver in tone 
between Hyde Park and the ordinary platform of the 
electioneer. Why, then, should it escape? The Non- 
conformists who put this question were Nonconformists 
of the better sort, more interested in the spiritual wel- 
fare of the sects than in the fortunes of the present 
Radical Government. Some were loyal men who 
honoured the King, and resented republicanism preached 
at them from the pulpit. These men had already noted 
the falling-off in the membership of chapeldom, and 
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found the reason of this backsliding in the political 
activity of their divines. Hence the demand for a clean 
pulpit. In putting their case they came through a 
storm of insult. For their loyalty they were held up to 
common scorn as flunkeys and the foes of righteous- 
ness. Some were banned for holding political opinions 
of a different complexion from those of the majority ; 
and some were execrated for holding on principle that 
a pulpit is other than a public platform. But, in the 
teeth of all this, the protest was made; and, since the 
time it was made, Whitefield’s Tabernacle has been a 
strategic point in the campaign. 

On Wednesday night the fiercest battle of them all 
was fought at a meeting of the S. Pancras Borough 
Council. A deputation of ratepayers waited upon the 
Council to know why the tabernacle continued to be 
exempt from rates. Being a political club from which 
profit was being made, its privileged position was 
matter of grievance to every ratepayer in the borough. 
Moreover, some ratepayers did not like Mr. George’s 
Budgets ; they distrusted Socialism; and did not wish 
either to abolish the Lords or to disestablish the Church. 
But, whatever their opinions, they must pay the rates 
which the tabernacle refused to pay. When the taber- 
nacle refused its forty shekels, the poor man, who 
goes to prison in his thousands because he cannot pay 
the rates himself, had somehow to make that forty 
shekels good. The Council, after a lively debate as to 
whether they ought for righteousness’ sake to be rude 
to the deputation, decided that they must listen to what 
it had to say. Some interesting facts came to light. 
At one time the tabernacle was let for electioneering 
purposes, and five pounds was paid by the candidate 
into the tabernacle chest. According to the receipt, 
this five pounds was paid on account of ** lighting and 
service ’’. Lighting and service could not account for 
one-fifth of the sum. But it would not do to let the 
Amalekite into the secret that Whitefield’s Tabernacle— 
a place of worship—was let at a profit of four pounds 
odd for political purposes. This was clearly an occa- 
sion for a little dust in the eyes of the ungodly. We 
know also that on one occasion a Guards’ band played 
at the tabernacle, and that there were early doors to 
which the people were admitted by purchase of a six- 
penny programme. You did not have to pay to go in. 
But you bought a programme and went in free. The 
deputation, which raised these little points in course of 
establishing its main position, was moderate and fair 
in its language. Whitefield’s Tabernacle was run on 
business lines and used fer political purposes. Let it 
therefore be rated like any other public hall. As soon 
as it gave itself once more wholly to divine worship let 
the rates be removed. That was reasonable enough. 

The question for the moment was successfully shelved. 
It must go to the rating committee. Meanwhile the 
Rev. C. Silvester Horne M.P. has told his enemies 
what he thinks of them. Whitefield’s Tabernacle is the 
one purifying influence in S. Pancras—a district grossly 
and infamously wicked. In purifying S. Pancras 
Mr. Horne has made many enemies, he tells us. All 
those interested in the dens of infamy and shame he 
has shut up wish, of course, to see him iniquitously 
rated. People who want to rate the tabernacle may 
call themselves Moderates, or Tariff Reformers, or Non- 
conformist Anti-Socialists ; but really they are all tarred 
alike. They are all fighting for the liquor trade, and 
‘* interested in the prosperity of vice ’’. The enemies 
of Mr. Horne are the enemies of righteousness. Mean- 
while we note that Whitefield’s Tabernacle—the ‘‘ one 
enemy of drink ’’ in S. Pancras—has not even a Band 
of Hope. A chapel without a Band of Hope! More- 
over, the tabernacle is least zealous of any of the chapels 
in the neighbourhood in Sunday-school activity, and 
only ten of its teachers are communicants. Thus, 
applying tests of godliness which Mr. Horne himself 
must respect on pain of dismissal, the tabernacle does 
not hold a candle to its neighbours. 

But perhaps the Sunday afternoons at the tabernacle 
should be taken as the true test of its influence for 
good. Who can calculate the moral effect of an 
address like that of Mr. Baker M.P., delivered in the 
tabernacle not very long ago, ‘‘ How I Won East 


Finsbury ’’? Mr. Horne seems to have discovered a 
connexion, hitherto unperceived, between the morality 
of the Scriptures and the godliness of a sound political 
faith. We might have better understood this had we 
heard the address of Mr. P. W. Wilson delivered in 
the heat of the last General Election, ‘* Joshua’s 
Election Address ’’. Apparently there is in the Bible 
an unsuspected store of electioneering literature. 
‘* How the Lords Stole the Commons ”’ hardly sounds 
decorous. The speaker on this occasion was Mr. 
George, brother of his illustrious brother, and the 
address probably had an excellent effect. ‘‘ Sub 
Rosa ’’ of the ‘‘ Morning Leader ’’ has himself been in 
the pulpit at the tabernacle; or is to get there soon— 
we could not discover which. ‘‘ Sub Rosa ’’ comes 
late among the notables on the list before us. ‘* That 
hardly points to any very serious state of mind at 
the last ’’, as Dr. Chasuble said of the young man 


who expressed a wish to be buried in Paris. We 
need hardly remind ‘‘ Sub Rosa’’ of the import- 
ance of being earnest. ‘‘ Dens of infamy and 


shame were shut up. Purveyors of filthy literature 
had to clear out. All these crusades earned us the 
hatred of those who are interested in the prosperity of 
vice.’”’ ‘‘ Sub Rosa’’ has a tradition to keep up. 
Apparently the subject does not matter: it is the spirit 
in which the subject is approached. ‘* The German 
Navy Scare’ (Mr. A. Baker M.P.), ‘‘ The Budget 
Crisis ’’ (Mr. A. H. Scott M.P.), ‘‘ Socialism and Free 
Trade in Germany *’ (Mr. Ramsay Macdonald M.P.), 
‘‘ The Lords and the People ’’ (Mr. E. G. Hemmerde 
M.P.)—approach any one of these subjects in a truly 
Christian spirit, and it will have an excellent moral 
effect upon the borough. 


LABOUR IN POLITICS. 


RADE unionists are fond of calling their annual 
Congress the Parliament of Labour. The 
assembled delegates meet in good fellowship and busy 
themselves passing resolutions, as a rule academic and 
not meant to be taken seriously. This year, however, 
two resolutions need careful consideration, for the 
Congress vote must be taken as expressing the feelings 
of trade unionism on the Osborne judgment and on 
the working of the newly instituted Government labour 
exchanges. The root principle of trade-union control 
is that the majority rules; and that whatever demands 
may be made on the members, and whatever policy may 
be decided on, all must obey the will of the majority. 
The Osborne judgment recognises rights in the 
minority and, generally stated, upholds the rights of 
individuals to protest effectively against money demands 
for purposes they do not approve and which were not 
brought to their notice when they first joined their 
union. Such money demands have for some years been 
made and enforced on union members of every shade 
of politics to support members of Parliament of one 
complexion only—the so-called Labour party. The 
courts have recognised the right of a Conservative to 
remain in his union and yet to refuse payment for the 
maintenance of a Socialist member of Parliament. 
Trade unionists now tell us, through their Congress, 
that unless the majority has the effective power to 
coerce the minority in every respect the usefulness of 
the movement, from their point of view, is over. In 
reality the cry is hollow. All the recent troubles 
seem to result from the insubordination of the rank 
and file. The men are openly disobedient and not 
the least ashamed. Without doubt the influence of 
hot-headed local orators who aspire to replace exist- 
ing leaders is an important factor in the trouble, 
but the true cause is deeper down. The bulk of trade- 
union members as a rule are content to be led; they 
pay little attention to details and are happy if they 
get their benefits regularly. The promised sickness 
allowance and strike pay were what brought them 
into the union, but once there they care so little about 
its management that even on an important question 
like the boilermakers’ lock-out not more than a fifth 
of them troubled to return their voting-papers. The 
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active-section man is either a red-tie Socialist or a man 
in a black coat with a turn for local preaching. While 
the Socialist is young and enthusiastic, the man in the 
black coat is cautious and pawky. There is a strong 
feeling among the men that the man in the black coat 
has let the tide of labour needs overtake him, and while 
they respect him for his past services and personal 
qualities they feel he is out of touch with their needs. 
This feeling has undoubtedly grown more rapidly 
since trade-union leaders look to active parliamen- 
tary life. The new unionist bluntly says to the old 
** You cannot be in Parliament and look after your 
union as well ’’. The complaint is just, and not im- 
probably the recent revolts against the leaders are 
largely due to the feeling among the men that their 
leaders put politics and Parliament first and the local 
needs of their members second. The men certainly 
do not desire to give up labour representation, 
but they do wish for leaders who will be in daily 
contact with them and effectively posted in the trade 
needs of a district. The Osborne judgment is very 
awkward for those leaders whose ambitions are mainly 
political, as, once having tasted the sweets of parlia- 
mentary life, they by no means desire to go back to the 
obscurity of local trade unionism. Yet that is what 
the average trade unionist pays for and what he wants. 
The Socialist section naturally most bitterly hates the 
interference of the law which has robbed it of its income. 
We cannot see that the unions have much to lose by 
this judgment. Their leaders will be less inclined for 
politics and more keen for the real work of the unions, 
which, after all, has done for labour far more than 
parliamentary legislation. The unions may still vote 
for whom they choose, and surely they can bargain with 
any parliamentary candidate as effectively as a post- 
man or a telegraphist. It is an open secret in the 
labour world that the Government intend offering labour 
the payment of members as an alternative to the re- 
versal by law of the Osborne judgment. Buy votes the 
Government must; they are in far too tight a corner 
to brave all their nominal supporters. Against paid 
politicians in Parliament thinking Conservatism has 
always decidedly set itself, and we are therefore the 
more surprised to find that some Unionist newspapers 
are actually advocating this policy—presumably as 
a sop to Cerberus. It cannot be too plainly pressed 
that labour as a party will take all it can get, and 
yet never be thankful and never show gratitude. 
Unionists are foolish indeed if they cannot see so 
little beyond them. Conservatism has always been 
the champion of minorities, and must always be so; 
the duty of those who profess its principles is to show 
a bold front and refuse to give way to what they 
believe is essentially bad for our political life. At 
the same time there is no reason why the party 
should oppose several very needed reforms in our 
electoral law, reforms which, if carried out, would, we 
believe, go a long way towards settling this difficult 
question of parliamentary expenses. Local elections 
are now carried out solely at the expense of local 
authorities, county or municipal, as the case may be, 
and it would not be difficult to apply the same machinery 
to parliamentary elections. Some thousands of public 
officials would have a little extra work and doubtless a 
little extra pay on an average two or three days about 
once in four years. Then the limit of legal expenses is 
still far too high, and no one but the local press, terrible 
blackmailer for printing at election times, would suffer 
if what might legally be spent were drastically cut down. 
Registration work is grossly neglected, and should be 
made the duty of the local authorities; party agents 
playing at law and advocacy are not the proper people 
to carry out a high public duty. It may be said that 
if the path of the poorer man be made easier by reforms 
such as we have outlined the advantage will be all to 
the Labour party, who obviously have everything to 
gain by the cheapening of elections. On such a point 
we are unrepentant, and mainly in the belief that it is 
only by something like a political earthquake that the 
wealthy Conservative can be persuaded to stop criticis- 
ing his working friends and put his own hands to the 


plough. It is precisely because we wish as much as 
possible to get rid of the paid politician in every walk 
of life that we oppose payment of members as keenly 
as we recommend the cheapening of elections and of 
registration. 

The attitude of the Trade Union Congress towards 
labour exchanges is coincident with the quickening of 
discontent in the union branches. In spite of Mr. 
Shackleton’s able speech on the usefulness of the 
exchanges the Congress was against them. This vote 
does not by any means settle the matter ; the exchanges 
have come to stay, and in many places have been very 
successful. Here and there a rash local manager has 
gone too far in one direction or the other, but as a rule 
the work is being well done. In strike times the unions 
are well protected and every care is taken to warn 
intending applicants for work that a labour dispute is 
in existence. In some cases the admirable correspond- 
ence system of the exchanges has been the means of 
notifying trade unionists of sectional disputes long 
before the news reached them from their own officials. 
In more than one town the exchanges have found work 
for men whose own union had given up the attempt. 
But the exchanges will not reach the highest point of 
usefulness until the employers agree to take men only 
from the official books. A great load would be taken 
off union shoulders. Rumour has it, also, that the 
Government scheme of unemployment insurance will be 
administered through the exchanges. Another load 
gone. What then will the unions have left?) The work 
of bargaining with employers, once an agreement 
is arrived at of making sure that it is carried out. 
Steady work means as much to the man as to his 
employer. Recently trade unionism rose as one man 
and got the Trades Disputes Bill. There is no such 
unanimity over the Osborne case and labour exchanges, 
and therefore Parliament will probably hold its hand. 


EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM: WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN? 


"[ BE Egyptian Nationalists have received a great 

advertisement. The prohibition of their Congress 
by the French Government has brought them before 
the notice even of persons who are quite uninterested in 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s itinerant orations. It is understood 
that the French Government will be questioned as 
soon as the Chamber reassembles. Meanwhile it is 
announced semi-oflicially that the Congress is regarded 
as a vehicle of the Pan-Islamic movement, and as such 
calculated to damage French prestige in Northern 
Africa. There is no reason to distrust this explanation 
or to assume that the French authorities have simply 
wished to oblige their friends in England. The activity 
of Krishnavarma is probably more immediately per- 
nicious than the Nationalist movement in Egypt, but 
the Hindu agitator is still allowed to live in Paris. 
Bearing this in mind, it would be unfair to blame the 
Belgians for allowing the Congress to assemble at 
Brussels. Unless it is thought that the movement 
would weaken the authority of Belgium in her Congo- 
lese colony—a most improbable hypothesis—there is no 
good reason for following the French example. It is 
understood that the Belgians have inquired into Great 
Britain’s views on the question and are prepared to close 
the Congress should it degenerate into an anti-British 
demonstration. That is in keeping with King Albert’s 
cordial language of a few days back, and gives us all 
that we can reasonably ask. 

At the same time it certainly seems a little unfor- 
tunate that Belgium, which can scarcely afford to be 
suspected of rudeness to a great and friendly Power, 
should expose herself to the risk of misinterpretation. 
The Government, however, had to reckon with a fairly 
strong current of local opinion. Belgium cherishes 
considerable jealousy of Holland, whose capital has 
become a sort of international clearing-house. Con- 
gresses and arbitrations bring money into the country 
in which they are held, besides increasing that.country’s 
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diplomatic prestige. Brussels has a slightly better 
situation than The Hague, lies in a semi-neutralised 
State, and has the further advantage of being a French- 
speaking city. It has been openly stated that the 
powerful and somewhat unconciliatory personality of 
King Leopold had been Queen Wilhelmina’s best asset, 
and hopes ran high that the new King would do better. 
Thus King Albert could net very well reject his first 
chance. And, after all, Egyptian Nationalism is not a 
good enough stick to beat Belgium with, nor need we 
grudge Brussels an extra side-show to her reconstituted 
Exhibition. 

What is really important is the line taken by the 
French Government. Mr. Keir Hardie is not ashamed 
of his Christianity, and would certainly not associate 
himself with an anti-Christian movement. To his,mind 
Egyptian Nationalism is a political propaganda as to 
the conduct of which he can give tips. This is the view 
which the Nationalists consistently set before their 
English sympathisers. Egypt has earned the right to 
govern herself; the Congress leaders are anxious to 
serve their country in responsible positions, but the 
English keep them out; and so on and so forth. It is 
possible that there was once a certain amount of truth 
in all this. The Europeanised Occidental is not the 
man who would most naturally head a religious move- 
ment. He is the man who would have risen to 
very high pesition under Ismail in the good old days, 
and his peculiar talents are certainly not appreciated 
by the present administrators of the country. But 
a movement run on such lines by a_ disgruntled 
minority could only succeed if backed either by the 
masses of the Egyptian population or by some great 
European Power or combination of Powers. No such 
backing was available. 

Take first the possibility of external support. The 
only Power which had any natural inclination to en- 
thusiasm about the formule of liberty was France, and 
France was in honour bound to abide by the agreement 
of 1904. Moreover, there was a grave practical diffi- 
culty to be overcome by any Power anxious to go out 
of its way to make a little trouble for the British. We 
have long advocated the abandonment of the Capitu- 
lations. Our wishes have been disregarded, not, as 
Continental journals have repeatedly informed us, out 
of any unfriendly feeling towards ourselves, but simply 
because the average Egyptian judge could not be 
trusted to deal fairly by the Christian foreigner. Once 
endorse the Nationalist pretensions and this doctrine 
could no longer be maintained. After all, Egypt is in 
tutelage not to Britain alone but to a whole group of 
Powers, not one of whom could possibly approve of the 
agitation without taking corresponding action. No 
wonder that Nationalism has been cold-shouldered in 
Europe. 

Nor were its prospects any brighter at home. It 
has never been urged that British rule is offensive to 
the fellahin. M. Edouard Naville has just borne testi- 
mony to the substantial benefits which the occupation 
has conferred upon the fellah. Not only has taxation 
been both lightened and regularised; not only has a 
wise irrigation policy greatly improved the average 
prospect of the agriculturist ; beyond all this, the fellah 
has become his own master. From the earliest times 
forced labour has been the rule in Egypt. It offered 
the easiest means of dealing with the Nile flood, and 
had become so rooted in the administrative system that 
Lord Cromer found himself unable to abolish it im- 
mediately. Now, however, it is a memory; soon it 
will have sunk to a tradition; but it endured too 
long ever to be completely forgotten. In releasing the 
fellah from this cruel burden we have put him under 
almost the only obligation which he can really under- 
stand, and our hold upon him is accordingly stronger 
than our hold upon the affections of the Indian ryot. 
The fellah is now invited by the Nationalist to expel the 
British foreigner who has done him good, in order to 
restore the Turkish foreigner who did him evil! It is 
not surprising that the invitation aroused no enthusiasm. 

Cut off from, support both at home and abroad, the 
Nationalists ‘had to choose between appealing to 


fanaticism and allowing their movement to perish of 
inanition. Any doubts they may have cherished were 
resolved by that general stir in the Oriental world which 
began to manifest itself at the turn of the century. 
Their first step was to protest against Lord Kitchener’s 
‘** desecration ’’ of the Mahdi’s tomb, but their real 
opportunity came with the frontier trouble with Turkey 
a few years back. No unprejudiced man who has read 
extracts from the contemporary articles in the leading 
Nationalist organ can say that this case was examined 
on its merits. Undoubted stress was laid on the wholly 
irrelevant point that the parties to the dispute were 
respectively a Christian and a Mohammedan Power. 
The same spirit has prompted the furious attacks on the 
Copts and the disgusting respect paid to the memory 
of the murderer of the Coptic Prime Minister, Boutros 
Pasha. Even Mr. Keir Hardie has an uneasy feeling 
that his Nationalist friends have not quite played the 
game, and has advised them to confine their agitation 
within strictly constitutional limits—advice to which 
some of his hearers probably listened tongue in cheek. 

On both positive and negative grounds, then, there 
is strong reason for regarding Egyptian Nationalism 
as a phase of the Pan-Islamic movement. But Pan- 
Islamism is of itself only a phase of a large movement, 
in which the Hindus are playing a conspicuous part, of 
the East against European civilisation generally. The 
European Socialist and the Oriental agitator join hands 
in deploring the evil wrought by European capitalism. 
For the sake of argument let us assume the truth of 
every word said under this head. Even so, the 
European Socialist would admit that capitalism had 
conferred upon the East certain material benefits—irri- 
gation, railways and the like—which must be set on 
the other side of the account. The Oriental agitator 
would disagree. To his mind the Nile dam and the 
latest company fraud are both equally Occidental and 
as such equally hateful. 

It is this more general aspect of the Nationalist move- 
ment which must finally determine British policy 
towards it and towards kindred movements elsewhere. 
The British tradition is that hard words break no bones, 
and that people can be allowed to say what they like. 
That is not altogether true, but we are perfectly en- 
titled to frame our policy accordingly, provided that 
the consequences fall only upon our own heads. But 
that is not what will happen in the East. In the East 
we are not the English; we are the typical Occidentals. 
As such we owe a duty to our fellows. It is sheer non- 
sense to pretend that the opposition between East and 
West which has hitherto formed the pivot on which 
human history turns has now ceased to exist. It is as 
real as ever, and the British, in virtue of their pre- 
dominant position in the East, must needs be the first 
to come into contact with it. And it is worth remem- 
bering that the man who has most pointedly reminded us 
of our obligations towards Western civilisation is Mr. 
Roosevelt, who is perhaps the most striking extant 
example of the Occidental type. 


THE MANCEUVRES. 


HE Territorial manceuvres proved a fiasco. It was 
no fault of the officers and men, to whom much 
praise must be given. But it was clearly shown that 
they were in no way able to take the field in large 
organisations, and that it was impossible to expect 
untrained men to march and manceuvre without making 
a farce of the whole business, in spite of the supreme 
efforts to make the show a success. They were stiffened 
by Regular officers, in some cases taken away from 
important work which had to be done in their own 
units, such as artillery officers being called away from 
their batteries whilst undergoing the annual course of 
firing at Okehampton; and money, besides, was poured 
out like water, The whole affair indeed would have 
been laughable if it were not so serious and pitiable. 
The first turn having been rung down, the curtain 
has again, been raised on a Special Reserve extrava- 
ganza. We must now have a division in the field 
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at complete war strength. Obviously this could 
not be accomplished with real soldiers. So, in order 
to make up a division, recourse has been made to 
borrowing such Regular Reservists as were willing 
to come up, Special Reservists who must forego their 
ordinary annual training, Territorials who would have 
been much better occupied at their humdrum work, 
and a mass of hired transport and horses of in- 
different quality. This heterogeneous mass of men 
took the field last Monday, and during this week 
are engaged on the grand manceuvres, with results 
which we fear must make us somewhat ridiculous in 
the eyes of foreign nations. We admit that, consider- 
ing the circumstances, the men, up to the time of 
writing, have acquitted themselves well. For untrained 
men to carry some fifty pounds’ weight of arms and 
equipment along dusty roads on a hot September day 
some fourteen or sixteen miles is a good performance, 
although ct course the ambulance wagons were fairly 
full at the end of the day. But cur contention is 
that it has been a waste of time and money; and, fur- 
ther, that it has hampered the work of the Regular 
troops. What is the use of asking the latter to perform 
work which requires the highest training, and doing it 
inefficiently, when they ought to have been doing their 
ordinary curriculum of elementary work? Of course, 
the answer which would be given to these comments is 
that, as the Special Reserve exists now solely to 
reinforce the line, they are.only doing what they would 
be called upon in war to do. That is so. But they 
would not be called upon until the Regular Reserve had 
been exhausted ; and by the time this had happened, at 
any rate for the present, they would have been embodied 
and got into training. The whole proceeding is unfair, 
not only to the Special Reserve, but to the Regulars. 
Not only the men, but the Special Reserve officers as 
well, were in many cases quite unfitted to undertake 
even such everyday work as outpost duties. Naturally 
we shall be told at the end that the manceuvres 
have been an unparalleled success. But we consider 
them a gross waste of public money; and are quite 
convinced that much more good would have been done 
if all the auxiliaries engaged had simply been allowed 
to undergo their ordinary curriculum of training and 
had not been called upon to run before they could walk. 
At the same time we give them every credit for the 
plucky way in which they have done their best. 

As to the manceuvres generally, they have pro- 
ceeded on well-recognised lines. Salisbury Plain is the 
district where the big battles must be fought. The 
venue is not very typical of England generally. But 
big battles elsewhere will usually be fought in un- 
enclosed country ; and when so much money has been 
expended this summer over trivialities it is wise to 
eccnomise a little and so reduce the compensation bill. 
There is no doubt that manceuvres, as we hold them now- 
adays, are carried out in a more realistic manner than 
formerly. It may be wearisome for the pawns con- 
cerned to spend the greater part of the manoeuvre 
period in marching along dusty roads and lanes. But 
in real warfare marching predominates, and battles are 
few and far between. The troops and even regimental 
officers of course learn little. But it is a very valuable 
experience to the Generals and the Staff; and it is just 
as well that these should have the opportunity of seeing 
and handling a division, up to war strength, in the 
field. But we protest against the growing dis- 
position to magnify matters. Even in quite small 
operations it is becoming the custom to glorify regi- 
ments and brigades into divisions and army corps. 
What is the use in war games and staff rides of asking 
auxiliary and junior army officers to imagine that they 
are commanding large bodies of men, which the former 
by no freak of imagination can ever be called upon to 
do, and which the latter are not likely for many years 
to undertake? Possibly this desire in some officers 
to make themselves and their forces bigger than they 
actually are may have induced Mr. Haldane to put 
his sham division in the field. It is perhaps too soon yet 
to form any definite conclusion as to the general value 


of the present manceuvres, except as regards ~the 


auxiliaries engaged. But at least we may draw some 
conclusion as to the horse supply. This is really be- 
coming a national danger. It is even more important 
than the question of the supply of men, because these, 
at any rate of a sort, can always be obtained at a pinch 
by paying for them. Neither ‘Mr. Haldane nor other 
members of the Government will take this matter 
seriously. But it is clear that after the quality of 
horses obtained for the present manceuvres, and the 
difficulty of finding them, the matter must be seriously 
tackled, if an appalling breakdown when real war is 
upon us is not to happen. The Regular Army at 
any rate should have a competent, though not a full, 
establishment of horses alwavs. In time no doubt, as 
regards transport and possibly guns, a satisfactory 
system of motor transport may be devised. But in the 
meanwhile we should be prepared, which now we are 
not. 


THE. CITY. 


WEEK or so ago, it may be remembered, oil shares 

—the youngest and most speculative section of the 
market—were attracting attention, and now brewery 
securities—once the most popular medium for industrial 
investment, which have since involved their holders in 
more serious losses than any other English investment 
in the last decade—have suddenly sprung into favour. 
The brewery revival, however, is well founded. ~It 
is based upon satisfactory dividend yields obtainable 
at current quotations, and is supported by a general 
opinion that the trade has sounded the lowest depths 
of depression, from which a recovery is inevitable. 
The chastening effects of prolonged disaster have led 
to unprecedented economy and efficiency of manage- 
ment, and the prospect of immunity from further 
confiscatory legislation, coupled with the reduction of 
assessments for taxation of licensed premises, has 
aroused new hopes for the industry which formerly 
provided such handsome dividends. It is hardly 
possible that those good old days will return; but 
quotations had reached a panic level at which some 
promising purchases could be effected. 

Unexpected vitality has also been displayed in London 
General Omnibus stocks, accompanied by optimistic 
statements in anticipation of the report to be issued two 
or three months hence for the period of fifteen months 
ending on 30 September. It is believed that the profits 
will be sufficient to pay off the whole of the arrears of 
preference dividend, amounting to some £/50,000, and 
leave a substantial surplus. Rumour puts the surplus 
available for depreciation account at £100,000, but 
this is possibly an exaggeration, and in any event no 
dividend on the ordinary stock can be expected yet. 
If these forecasts are justified, the ordinary stockholders 
may look forward with some degree of confidence to 
a distribution on account of next year; for in the 
meantime many working economies should be effected 
and many mistakes of the past remedied. ; 

Bank shares have been in some demand on behalf 
of investors who are not afraid of the heavy uncalled 
liability on them, interest yields of about 5 per cent. 
proving: sufficiently attractive; but, in spite of these 
evidences of discriminative investment buying, the 
home investment departments are receiving very little 
attention. In the circumstances it is not surprising 
that investors as a body remain apathetic; indeed, it 
is little short of extraordinary that home rails and 
industrial securities should maintain their firmness at a 
time when the columns of the daily newspapers are 
filled with discussions of Government taxation and 
labour troubles. The evidences of trade improvement, 
reflected in good railway traffic returns, will become 
obliterated if the disorganisation of labour is allowed 
to hamper industry much longer; but investors are 
indulging in high hopes that capital will be able to 
obtain some permanent advantages from the present 
disruption in the trade’ union forces. Even foreign 
railway securities have bécome quieter, with the excep- 
tion of Mexican’ rails, which always display some 
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agitation as the dividend date approaches; while the 
American outlook is still unpromising, the prospect of 
an acknowledged reduction in steel prices having a 
repressive influence. 

Another batch of excellent rubber dividends has 
failed to restore the rubber share market, although 
many shares now stand at a very inviting level. 
The price of fine hard Para at 7s. 4d. has reached 
a low record for this year, and it may possibly decline 
still further; but it should be remembered that the 
majority of good Malay companies have based their 
estimates of the future with the raw material at less 
than half its present quotation, and investors in such 
companies have therefore nothing to fear in the present 
or prospective situation. Among the recent dividends 
declared, satisfaction must surely be derived from the 
Anglo-Malay 25 per cent., comparing with 12} per cent. 
last December; from the Pataling second interim dis- 
tribution of 75 per cent., against 25 per cent. last 
November ; from the Golden Hope 20 per cent., against 
8 per cent. last year; and from the Federated Selangor 
30 per cent. against 15. Maiden dividends of 20 per 
cent. by the Kapar Para and 1o per cent. by the Ulu 
Rantau Estates are announced, and the Inch Kenneth 
report, with its dividend of 100 per cent. against 5 per 
cent. for the previous vear, is wholly satisfactory. 

The dividends notified by South African gold-mining 
companies indicate the healthy condition of the in- 
dustry ; but quotations have made no response as they 
are already sufficiently high to render the return on the 
shares not particularly attractive. 

The scheme for reorganisation of the finances of the 
Midland Railway Company of West Australia has at 
last made its appearance and is receiving general 
approval. Naturally, in view of the many interests 
involved, it appears somewhat complicated, but a close 
study leads to the conclusion that the proposals are fair 
to all parties and could not be easily improved upon. 
The City is not deeply interested in the Turkish loan 
negotiations ; but it is,observed that the advent of the 
National Bank of Turkey under Sir Ernest Cassel’s 
direction has placed Turkey in a position in which she 
is no longer entirely dependent upon the good offices of 
the French Government and the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SYMPHONY. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


W E are quaint creatures, we who belong rather to 

the tail-end of the last century than to the be- 
ginning of this. We are touched with the self-conscious 
earnestness of the Mid-Victorian period, when to have a 
‘** thoughtful forehead ’’ qualified one to become the 
hero of a novel or a grave and sagacious statesman; 
yet we pride ourselves on our intellectual daring, our 
freedom from the trammels of tradition, on our eman- 
cipated judgments on all things dear to the hearts of our 
forbears. The combination of daring with seriousness 
has prodiced some results that, we may be sure, will 
hugely amaze our descendants and perhaps stir them 
to heartless merriment. A hundred years hence some 
industrious delver ransacking musty libraries for 
** documents ’’ to show what manner of folk we were, 
will discover and announce to an incredulous world 
that we used to make up lists of the ‘‘ hundred best ”’ 
books, pictures, symphonies and actresses. The dis- 
coverer of this fact will be treated at first perchance 
with good-natured contempt ; but when he recounts our 
habit of actually voting on such matters he will be 
clapped into a lunatic asylum as an annoying if not abso- 
lutely dangerous lunatic. But we who are now alive, 
and may even have voted, know that our seriousness 
enables us to think that our opinions about the men of 
old time matter at all, and our daring incites us to 
round on the previous generation and reverse its ver- 
dicts, especially on things artistic. And consciously or 
unconsciously: we are all everlastingly engaged in 
putting people and works of art in their places ; and, to 
make a frank confession, the other evening at Queen’s 


Hall I found myself comparing the relative positions of 
Beethoven and Mozart as symphony writers. 

When we glance at some of the early ‘‘ analytical 
programmes ’’, as those disagreeable inflictions are 
called, we find Beethoven disparaged and Haydn and 
Mozart glorified. We look at some later ones, and, lo! 
a more up-to-date, smarter people has dropped poor 
Haydn (how often in a year is the ‘‘Creation’’ now sung, 
I wonder ?); and the still smarter and more up-to-date 
people of still more recent times decided to drop Mozart. 
So the critic of a daily paper earned general approval, 
and his courage was highly commended, when he wrote 
that *‘ Mozart is a little passé now ’’. And at the pre- 
sent moment the advisability of dropping Beethoven is 
being very seriously considered in quarters where these 
little things are settled for us. Therefore I ought to 
apologise for my excessive temerity in considering at all 
the merits of two such faded or fading celebrities ; but it 
must be done: I must make my splash like my brethren, 
and I fearlessly declare the G minor symphony of 
Mozart to be the most perfect symphony ever written. 
I also take the present opportunity to assert that 
Schumann's piano concerto is the best ever written. 
The intelligent reader will observe, first, that the two 
works are linked together because they happened to 
be played at the same concert, and, second, that, less 
ambitious than Lord Avebury or the late Dr. Richard 
Garnett, I do not offer a list of the best hundred sym- 
phonies or concertos. In fact when I just remarked 
that harmless people were asked to voie on the ques- 
tion of What are the best hundred symphonies ? I rashly 
stepped outside the demesne of perfect truth which is 
the exclusive property of the English nation. No one 
has been asked to choose the best hundred. There is 
not a best hundred: there is not even a good hundred. 
As for piano concertos, there are not ten passable ones. 

On Wednesday night the renderings of the G minor 
symphony and the A minor concerto would not have 
helped a stranger to these works to make up his mind 
about them. Miss Phyllis Emanuel has not the mere 
muscular strength and endurance, nor the experience, 
nor the sense of rhythm and artistic balance, for so very 
treacherous a thing as Schumann’s concerto. Again 
I have to complain, as I have had to complain in the 
case of many other artists, of the perpetual violent and 
ineffective contrasts, of the want of that steady mezzo- 
forte which—with exceptions—ought to be, so to speak, 
the general level of loudness, a level that can be raised 
on occasion to a forte or lowered to a piano or a 
whisper. She gave us whispers and _fortissimo 
thunders and shrieks; but the mezzo-forte level on 
which the masters relied to make these effective was 
not there. The rhythm was poor in the intermezzo, 
where piano and orchestra seem to converse before 
first one and then the other gives us snatches of song. 
And if Miss Emanuel had only taken her eyes off the 
keyboard and looked at the conductor sometimes in the 
finale, that movement would not have been chopped up 
as it was. Of course the business of the conductor is 
to follow the pianist, but the pianist must also watch the 
conductor. If he—or, as in this case, she—does not, 
artistic disaster is inevitable. The main source of the 
beauty of this concerto is in- the wondrous balance of 
piano and orchestra. In the concertos of an earlier 
age the orchestra was a bare accompaniment ; in more 
recent ones the orchestra very often drowns the piano 
altogether, drenches it with the blurred colours of horns, 
trumpets, trombones and tubas. Schumann hit the 
lovely and satisfying mean: one instrument helps the 
other throughout, and each, through its willingness to 
sacrifice itself to the other, does best for itself. The 
music also is exactly to scale with the mould in which 
it is cast; it is neither too trivial nor does it sound pre- 
tentious through an endeavour to get too much into a 
form which is small and quite unfitted for great things. 
It is only fair to say that a few passages were charm- 
ingly played; but Miss Emanuel will have to grow into 
a much riper artist before she can deal justly with such 
a perfect bit of work—almost Schumann’s most perfect 
bit. 

Mr. Wood’s playing of the symphony was, I regret 
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to say, perfunctory. One would have said that after 
the concerto and, it may be, the Elgar variations 
which had preceded it, he thought it unnecessary 
to take further trouble—after all, it was only a 
Promenade audience. I say one would have thought 
so; though we may be quite certain that nothing was 
further from Mr. Wood’s mind. The memories of two 
wonderful Mozart interpretations remain with me. One 
is Strauss’ rendering of the ‘‘ Jupiter ’’ symphony some 
months ago—the finest thing of the sort I ever heard; 
the other is a performance of the G minor by Mr. Wood 
more years ago than it is pleasant to think about when 
one is low-spirited. The slow movement was sung— 
every instrument sang and the ensemble was at once 
sweet and powerful, overwhelming in its beauty and 
its strength. Though there was no_ feebleness 
neither was there any harshness; one had no 
feeling that the band was being driven as cattle 
are got to market; one did not suspect that the 
esteemed conductor feared he might lose his last train. 
On Wednesday, how different! The slow movement— 
which, we all know, ought not to be taken too slow— 
was beaten and worried out of semblance to the genuine 
divine thing it is and that Mr. Wood can make it. It 
is not in the least a sentimentally sorrowful piece of 
music, it is not at all peaceful. The mood alternates 
between resignation and anguish; but the expression 
of even the most terrible mental agony is subdued : 
there is no tearing of hair or beating the breast. Mr. 
Wood began by doing both and he got worse with every 
bar. At last one could not resist the suspicion, as I 
have said, that last trains had something to do with 
the exhibition. The slow movement being spoiled, of 
course the effect of the whole symphony was spoiled. 
The first movement had been rather roughly knocked 
about, but the minuet and trio, none too easy to play, had 
been delivered with superb beauty and perfect balance 
and sobriety. In the finale there was another resort 
to brute force, and I left the hall after it was over with 
an impression that the bandsmen and Mr. Wood him- 
self must be in a frightful state of perspiration. This 
last movement is reckless enough as Mozart wrote it, 
and there seemed no need to turn it into a vivid 
picture of Whitechapel on a Derby night. 

It is a pity that this sublime piece of art should be so 
ruined. Mozart's voice can so rarely be heard that one 
does not care to miss an opportunity ; and Wednesday 
evening’s performance was an_ opportunity lost. 
Mozart’s voice could not be heard—only Mr. Wood 
and his men got into a state of unnatural excitement 
about goodness knows what. The mood of the work 
is one that grew stronger in Mozart as he drew nearer 
the grave and recurred more and more frequently, the 
mood of the G minor quintet and the Requiem; and 
here it finds its fullest and at the same time most com- 
pletely artistic utterance. The G minor symphony 
must be called the most perfect symphony for the same 
reason as Schumann’s piano concerto is the most perfect 
concerto: the material is the most perfectly adapted 
to the form. Beethoven, that mighty and sombre 
genius, broke up what we term the “‘ classical ”’ 
symphony form in his striving to utter what was in 
him; but Mozart, taking up the form at the point to 
which Haydn had then (1788) carried it, said all he had 
to say and yet left a work of art impeccable in its 
proportions. This is not to say the symphony form 
is necessarily the finest or the ripest development of 
musical form, any more than the concerto is, but taking 
it as it is, Mozart made the noblest use of it. 

A few novelties have been done at the Promenade 
Concerts, and at the end of the season I may sum up 
my impressions of them. But I am afraid that I am 
not a devotee of novelties, especially English novelties. 
A piece of music is not always worth writing about, 
though it must be hearkened to, simply because it is 
_played for the first time. My attitude is ungracious. 
After asking for new English compositions I get them 
—and then I say I don’t like them. It is an unpleasant 
task, and the only remedy that suggests itself to me is 
that English composers should manage to write music 
that one can honestly like. 


‘“ THE MAN FROM THE SEA.”’ 
By MALLEvs. 


om the past year or so no serial story in the evening 

press, and I peruse them with unrelenting regu- 
larity, has failed to include at least one heroine who 
has a real but absent spouse in addition to the supposed 
husband with whom she is living. Mr. W. J. Locke 
seems to have been unable to resist the fashion. His 
married-unmarried heroine, a Mrs. Averill, otherwise 
Field, comes from Sydney, ‘‘ the dark underworld of 
Sydney ’’, and her supposed husband is a doctor in an 
English cathedral city. She is very popular, partly I 
presume on account of her pretty wit. When someone 
asks her, for the sake of argument, to ‘‘ take the west 
front of Wells ’’, she retorts, ‘* If I did I should be put 
in prison ’’. They must have been frightened at so 
much brilliancy in Durdleham. The remainder of the 
local characters consist of the Dean who is just a dean, 
a Canon who is nothing but a canon, two effusive young 
girls, a neighbouring squire, Pontifex Pye, who answers 
to the description of ‘‘ a sound Churchman with £5000 
a year ’’, and Mrs. Lee, the young widow of an old 
parson. As Mrs. Lee Miss Nina Boucicault is as ad- 
mirable as ever, and it is hard to be admirable in such 
a part. Then Jan Redlander (Mr. Robert Loraine) 
comes from the sea, at least so he says, and brings a 
breeze with him. He has been sailing in that region 
which is so dear to novelists, whether they write plays 
or not, the South Seas, and has acquired a good deal 
of physical force, a certain amount of rather low cun- 
ning, a copious capacity for highly coloured diction and 
a ‘* mother-of-pearl fishery ’’ at a place in the Society 
Islands with rather an ugly name. The last he has left 
in charge of a drunken Irishman, the others he has 
brought to Durdleham. He applies them to the solu- 
tion of one of those questions which Mr. Hall Caine 
would describe as eternal, namely, the proper attitude 
of Christian charity towards a relationship which, apart 
from dogmatic Christianity, may be called a justifiable 
free union. Field was a convicted swindler and is 
thought to be in Sydney gaol, and Mrs. Field is very 
happy with the doctor, his successor. Jan, of course, 
is represented as knowing the whole story. The little 
widow is in love with him and he is in love with her, 
and each wears a pig on a chain in memory of the other. 
Pontifex overhears the story of Mrs. Field’s past and 
tells Mrs. Lee. Jan then applies to Pontifex the only 
form of argument with which he is acquainted and 
threatens that if he does not hold his tongue he will 
receive certain treatment from his semi-animal servant 
Monks, a fine flower of the South Seas whom he has 
brought with him as an example to the Durdleham 
rustics. If Pontifex had weighed a few pounds more 
and had been an inch or two taller I feel sure that this 
bouncing braggart would have adopted Zbysco’s tactics 
and allowed Pontifex to sit on his back. He then takes 
in hand the reform of Pontifex generally and makes 
jokes about the Pontifex Maximus. The latter’s crime 
is that he has been devoting himself to ecclesiastical 
architecture, with some prospect of success, while the 
former has been wandering about the world with no 
tangible result at all. He certainly did not acquire his 
vocabulary in the South Seas, and he seems to have 
acquired little else. Mrs. Lee is not so amenable as 
Pontifex. Like him she has a Christian conscience, but 
Jan cannot apply the same form of argument to her. 
Neither does Mrs. Averill succeed in discovering any 
means of inducing the widow to replace her Christian 
conscience by Christian charity. To the widow the two 
things are identical, and there is an end of the matter. 
If Mr. Locke had succeeded in putting into Mrs. 
Averill’s mouth anything novel or interesting on the 
subject the scene might have been a great one. It is 
not. Then Jan’s South Sea cunning comes into play. 
He persuades Mrs. Lee by elementary means to confess 
that she loves him, and then falsely informs her, when 
she is not in a condition to resist anything that he may 
suggest, that he has a wife in an asylum. She accepts 
him, wife and all, and her position towards Mrs. Averill 
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becomes illogical, or at any rate undogmatic. The play- 
wright hastens to cover up this shabby and scandalous 
trick by some sheerly farcical business connected with 
the unintentional delivery to the Dean of Mrs. Lee’s 
letter charging Mrs. Averill with adultery. 

A telegram then arrives announcing Field’s oppor- 
tune death, and we leave Mrs. Averill with the happy 
prospect of a cathedral marriage. Next Jan invites 
Mrs. Lee to forgive him, but even that besotted woman 
hesitates, as well she might. Thereupon Jan observes 
with complete irrelevance that that shows that he is 
marrying a woman; and then, evidently feeling that 
another of his long speeches about coral and mother- 
of-pearl and the place with the ugly name would not 
fit the situation, reverts to the only form of argument 
with which he is acquainted, picks up the lady and 
carries her round the room. She blushes and chooses 
Hercules. Mr. Loraine is a fine, virile actor, and would, 
I suspect, like Ariosto’s Rodomonte, vastly prefer more 
action and less rodomontade. Mr. Locke disappoints 
us by not contributing more of value to the great and 
vital question with which his play is concerned. He 
obviously ought to give evidence before the Divorce 
Commission. 


THE DEMOCRATISATION OF THE SORBONNE. 
By Ernest Dioner. 


HE word democracy is not pretty, I am sorry to 
say, and it has given rise to many other words 
which are ugly. ‘‘ Démocratiser ’’, ‘* Démocratisa- 
tion ’’, ‘* Démocratiquement '’ are no euphonious ac- 
quisitions for the language ; but people do not seem to 
mind, and those louts sprawl on the best pages. To 
democratise means various things, according to the 
tone in which the phrase is spoken. It may refer 
to the abolition of absurd privileges or to the extension 
to the masses of reasonable advantages so far reserved 
for the happy few, or to the lowering of some standard 
somewhat difficult to attain and consequently likely to 
emphasise inequalities. In the last few years we have 
heard a good deal, in the Sorbonne and out of the 
Sorbonne, about the democratisation of this venerable 
institution, and it was seldom heard repeated twice in 
succession in the same accent. Sometimes the word 
was spoken in triumph, sometimes in disgust. Every 
now and then the ‘‘ Temps ”’ or the ‘‘ Débats ’’ would 
hint that real battles were fought on the subject in the 
higher councils of the University, and the echoes of 
the same were occasionally heard even in the Chamber. 
In the course of the summer a little volume, ‘‘ La 
Sorbonne Contemporaine ’’, by M. Pierre Leguay 
(Paris : Grasset), was repeatedly quoted as revealing a 
melancholy state of affairs, and its publication coincided 
with a protest from the Conseil Supérieur de 1’Instruc- 
tion Publique against a fresh democratic encroachment 
of the Minister of Education on the old privileges of 
the Sorbonne. I promised myself to read the book. 

It is not a strong book. A young man’s book at 
first sight, with the young man’s gravity already 
tempered with cheap wit and the young man’s incon- 
gruities. Evidently M. Leguay was commissioned to 
write his book with a purpose—which was to show that 
the Sorbonne has become unduly democratic; and as 
he was conscientious and would not lose caste by 
making an unlawful use of his facts, he was embar- 
rassed, and turned out a book which the reader must 
occasionally criticise as a schoolboy’s paper. Yet it 
is sufficiently rich in facts to give the not altogether 
lay inquirer a tolerable idea of what is meant by the 
democratisation of the Sorbonne. 

Since its reorganisation by the universal reorganiser 
Napoleon, and until its reconstruction by seven or eight 
Ministers of Education, prompted, above all, by M. 
Liard and M. Lavisse, the Sorbonne was eminently what 
is generally called an intellectual centre—that is to 
‘say, a place where provincialism of any kind is abhorred, 
and where the points of view are broad. The Sorbonne 
of Villemain and Cousin, and even the Sorbonne of 
‘Caro, so mischievously caricatured in ‘‘ Le Monde ou 


l’on s’ennuie ’’, was not uniformly a place where a 
great deal of erudition was acquired, but, in its way, 
and according to the lights of so remote a period, it was 
unrivalled for its taste and intelligence, for the choice 
of its interests—-in a word, for its culture. Everybody 
knows that even its best professors were apt to fall 
into the purely academic attitude, which is certainly a 
pity ; but some, like Fustel de Coulanges, had attained 
without any show or ado to the perfection of university 
culture, which is erudition without pedantry, and, on 
the contrary, with an enlargement of outiook. 

Shortly after 1870 it became the fashion in France to 
imitate the Germans and to take it for granted that 
everybody was to go to school to them. Read the 
biography of most members of the present Sorbonne; 
you will meet the mention that, on their return from 
Germany, they produced this book or that, which 
generally is not their best. 

All these young men, especially the historical 
students, made fun, on their return, of the generalisa- 
tion in which their old professors indulged in their 
public lectures, praised the Seminar system, dreamt 
of endless bibliographies, and thought, in their hearts, 
that dulness was the elegance of erudition. In a few 
years, thanks to the development of the Ecole des 
Chartes and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, the historical 
chairs were filled entirely by men of the type of 
M. Langlois, who, intelligent as he seems to be, says 
cutright that history is its own end. 

The contagion of accuracy for accuracy’s sake, and 
the mistrust of any but statements of facts, soon spread 
to the literary section. Walk into the lecture-room 
where M. Faguet, the real representative of the old 
French vein, lets off his fireworks of wit and of 
wonderfully quick illustration over the minor poets, and 
then into the laboratory—as the phrase goes—where 
M. Lanson is supposed to read Lamartine, but, in fact, 
consumes his patience and the patience of his audience 
in slow-going and guarded disquisitions about sources, 
editions, and readings. You will realise that literature 
has become, if not an exact science, at least what 
Fustel used to call the chemistry of written documents. 

Try the philosophers, and it will be the same thing. 
Philosophy survives at the Collége de France, thanks 
to M. Bergson; but it has long been dead at the Sor- 
bonne. Here philosophers are historians like M. Lévy- 
Briihl, or sociologists like M. Durkheim or M. Bougle, 
or physicians like M. Dumas. A few years ago it 
occurred to some Minister that professors ought to be 
taught how to teach, and a chair of pedagogics was 
created, but the atmosphere of the place was too strong 
for the newly discovered art. Ina short time it turned, 
like all the rest, into a science, and proudly called itself 
pedology—that is to say, the science of the child, 
without any debasing reference to learning or teach- 
ing. It is remarkable that the Sorbonne professors 
who used to be called So-and-So by their pupils, and 
M. So-and-So by outsiders, are gradually succeeding 
in getting themselves called Professor So-and-So. 

This is what is called the democratisation of the 
Sorbonne. 

You will not fail to ask: ‘‘ Why should erudition 
be regarded as democratic? -Where is the democracy 
of knowing what one talks about? ’’ Patienza. You 
must never forget that France is the home of logic 
pushed indifferently to heroism or to destruction. Eru- 
dition is not democratic when it belongs to a Renan, 
because choice—that is to say, aristocracy—goes along 
with it; but it is democratic when it means stuffing, 
and that is what it means in most lecture-rooms at the 
Sorbonne. The latest academic syllabus is a comfort 
for fools and a disgust for the rest, whatever may be 
their numbers. All that used to be scholarship, re- 
finement in learning, elegance in composition, is dis- 
couraged or made impossible, and dry-as-dust precision 
has taken its place. Under pretence of disciplining the 
wayward French genius—sometimes it is called way- 
ward, sometimes formal—the academic authorities have 
managed to make degrees easy for dunces and un- 
interesting for intelligent men. But the privilege 
of having been born with more acumen than one's 
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neighbour has been abolished. This is undoubtedly 
democratising ‘in the very vilest sense of the term. 

There are proofs that the old levelling instinct has 
had its semi-conscious share in these modifications. 
The Ecole Normale Supérieure, which used to be 
opened only to an élite, has been practically suppressed. 
The privileges of those poor ancient lords, Latin and 
Greek, have also been done away with, and you can 
at present go through not only a medical or legal, but 
even a classical course without them. ‘The rebellion 
in the Conseil Supérieur, to which I made an allusion 
above, was caused by an intimation that more 
‘* moderns ’’ were to be admitted into the Sorbonne on 
an equal footing with the others. 

And how is one to account for the extraordinary 
co-operation of the Sorbonne in its own destruction? 
Very easily. The Sorbonne at present consists of about 
a hundred professors. Of this number quite three- 
quarters are honest men, who have taken advantage 
of the German imitation wave and do their peaceful 
work without bothering much about the consequences 
of erudition for erudition’s sake. The rest are active 
theorists who either believe in the virtue of their teach- 
ing, like M. Seignobos, or in the inexhaustible power of 
the Revolution, like M. Aulard, or vaguely dream about 
the future city as an Athens, like that most aristo- 
cratic democrat M. Croiset, or at last like M. Lanson, 
M. Basch and M. Andler, are coquetting with the 
Socialists and assume that a Socialist Deputy is in pos- 
session of the science of modern life, as they themselves 
are in possession of their special branch of knowledge. 
They pay for the privilege of this familiarity with polli- 
ticians, first by speaking on occasions a language so 
inferior to themselves that one is astounded, and second, 
by favouring in the university councils measures at one 
with the crude theories current in the Chamber, and 
all reducible to the great principle that nobody ought 
in anything to be better than one’s neighbour. 

All this certainly looks ominously like democratising 
in the untoward sense. If I had more space I would 
show that the bulk of the nation, whether of high or 
low degree, instead of protesting against the tendency, 
evidently connives at it. I would also try to show 
that it does not matter much. The medievalists who 
lord it over the Sorbonne have no influence whatever 
on literature, and literature, in the long run, always 
carries the day. A few thousand bourgeois will, no 
doubt, be stupefied by heavy intellectual food, but the 
loss is not great, and the next generation will rout the 
medievalists. 


AN OUTPOST OF ITALY—LUGANO. 


Yas aateves the geography books may say, Italy 

begins for the natural man on the other side of 
the S. Gothard Tunnel. When we have left Lucerne, 
the old ‘‘ storks’ nest’’ on the Reuss, with her 
bridges and towers and huge caravanserais, and 
little Altdorf, embosomed in orchards and shut in with 
almost perpendicular mountain walls, and are winding 
up with the corkscrew of the S. Gothard Railway 
into the very heart of the hills, it is all Switzerland 
about us—essence of Switzerland—the Switzerland of 
-the steel engravings in the annuals of fifty years ago— 
snowpeaks and scarred precipices, over which the spray 
of the torrent falls like a tossed-out lace scarf, with here 
and there a cluster of cottages or some lonely church, till 
at last we come to Goeschenen, where the river runs 
milky from the glacier snows under the single-spanned 
stone bridge close to the railway buffet, into which one is 
bundled to swallow a hurried lunch before the plunge 
into the tunnel. 

Then on the other an. of the tunnel, Airolo—yes, and 
in spite of the geographers, Italy. One snowpeak after 
another swims into sight and disappears as the train 
rushes down to the plain. At Faido walnuts and 
chestnuts replace the pine. The red-roofed houses, with 
their loggie and balconies painted pink, yellow and 
white, are unmistakably Italian. Lower down we 
And 
so, still descending through chestnut‘and walnut woods, 


we arrive at Lugano—the outpost of Italy—to which 
it belongs by everything but a political accident. 


‘* Oh, woman country woo’d, not wed, 
Loved all the more by earth’ s rough lands, 
Laid to their hearts instead. op 


George Meredith once said of Italian women that the 
difference between their beauty and the beauty of other 
women was the difference between velvet and silk. He 
might have said the same of the Italian landscape as 
one sees it on the shores of Lugano. 

All round the curve of the bay white houses gleam out 
of gardens. On one side the town is guarded by the 
bold isolated mass of San Salvatore, on the other rise 
the heights of Monte Bré and Boglia, with Castagnola 
perched on the slope of the mountain among its chestnut 
woods. 

In the gardens along the shore, palm, aloe anc cactus 
give an exotic expression to the place. Roses are every- 
where and the meadows on the lower slopes are gay 
with the embroidery of the summer. Out on the lake 
the steamers puff to and fro with cargoes of tourists on 
their way to Porlezza or Ponte Tresa. More leisurely 
souls are reclining in tiny pleasure-boats with awnings 
and cushions. Those visitors who are not on the lake 
are dawdling on the quay by the shops, buying picture 
postcards, olive-wood trays or fancy straw pin-boxes. 
So far Lugano is like any other lakeland town. 

But the old town behind the tourists’ quarter has a 
physiognomy of its own, especially on Thursdays, when 
the market is held, when the bullock carts with their 
swart drivers block up the narrow lanes and the country- 
women from Val Solda, Val Colla and Gandria come in 
with their fruits and vegetables on their backs or in 
paniers on a donkey. Perhaps they have rowed over 
from some of the lakeside villages, and after the market 
is over we shall hear their singing on the water as they 
return in the delicious gloaming to their homes. 

Yes ; the geography books may reiterate that Lugano 
is a Swiss town and the capital of Canton Tessin. We 
may look’ at the Denkmal in the ‘‘ Piazza dell’ Inde- 
pendenza ’’, which records how the Luganese rose for 
liberty in 1796. Neither this nor the prevalence of the 
German tongue, nor the distinctive, so un-Italian 
manner to be found in certain hotels—the kind of 
manner that is called ‘‘ independent ’’ in Yorkshire— 
will do away with the testimony of the arcaded streets, 
so full of colour and slovenliness, the soft light, the air 
of easy picturesque smiling dilapidation. 

The great treasure of the town is Italian, the work 
of a Milanese master. One stumbles on it almost 
unaware as one does on so many precious things in 
Italy. It would be so easy to pass without notice that 
plain-looking parish church of S. Mary of the Angels, 
its main door flush with the roadway. Plain, shabby, 
accessible to all as it is, one has but to draw the heavy 
curtain from the door and enter and worship and 
wonder. 

For right opposite the west door is Luini’s great 
‘* Crucifixion ’’, taking up the whole space between the 
chancel arch and the roof. 

To an Englishman, with his habit of expecting a 
certain finish and expensive neatness in the setting of 
precious things, there is something touching in the 
rough simplicity which surrounds a masterpiece like 
this. Here, as in all religious art of the great period, 
there is no attempt, such as one sees in Tissot’s pic- 
tures, to give a realistic representation of facts. The 
artist's aim is simply to present the great symbol of 
man’s redemption before the eye in a ‘form as solemn 
and affecting as possible; and he has carried out his 
aim with that awe and loving wonder, with that strong 
sentiment of natural beauty, chastened and controlled 
by fervent religious feeling, which is the note of the 
Milanese school. Rightly placed at the entrance to the 
Sanctuary, this great work sets forth the mystery of 
which the Eucharistic rite is the perpetual memorial. 
The Lamb is.‘ lifted up ’’, adored by crowds of angels 
in the heavenly places, despised and. rejected by the 
world. .Modern realism would give us three agonised 
men nailed like weasels to strips of wood—a ,triumph 
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of stupid barbarity and avarice and spite. But it could 
not give us the spiritual significance of the unique event 
as the Christian conceives it. Regnavit a ligno Deus. 

The exquisite suavity and purity of Luini’s genius 
appears in the fresco of the Madonna with the Lamb 
which hangs in the first chapel on the right. One can 
trace in the Virgin’s face the oval contour and drooping 
eyelids of the Lionardo type, but not the enigmatic 
smile of Lionardo. Instead of that, a look of ineffable 
candour and calm considerate tenderness— 


** Strong in grave peace, in pity circumspect ’’. 


There is little else in the pretty town to attract the 
lover of art. The cathedral, with a stately facade of the 
early renascence, was when we saw it last in the hands 
of the restorers. From the terrace there is a view which 
challenges comparison with the glorious prospect of 
Lake Leman from the terrace of the parish church at 
Montreux—a view which is more lovely by night than 
by day. 

Looking out at night up the lake to Valsolda, we may 
see something to remind us of the outpost character of 
Lugano. A long beam of white light strikes from the 
shoulder of Monte Bré across the dark water almost to 
the opposite shore. It is the searchlight thrown by the 
Customs officials to detect any small vessels that may 
be slipping over to Lugano from the Italian part of the 
lake with contraband produce. But in spite of all this 
vigilance a considerable amount of goods that have 
never paid duty changes hands under the picturesque 
arcades of the Via Pessina. 


THE CHEERFUL PESSIMIST. 


HEN the curtain falls on a farce and the street 
outside begins to claim its toll there unluckily 
comes a feeling of depression. You cannot pass along 
the street without paying out something in impression 
or sensation, and it is alarming to find that the precious 
stock of laughter is exhausted. The extravagance of 
spending laughter for three hours has left you penniless, 
and there is nothing to be done but to become serious 
with as good a grace as possible. ‘ This is not easy. 
The plunge from fiction into reality is rarely a congenial 
adventure, however well organised the reception may 
be, and in this case little is done to smooth the crisis 
over. There are cabs, but nothing else, and the men 
who drive them have suddenly become most deplorably 
serious. In such a situation it becomes clear that life 
does not return a very generous dividend of jokes and 
that the available capital must be judiciousiy invested. 
It seems likely that a tragedy would have paid better. 
After ‘‘ Richard the Third ”’ it is still possible to laugh, 
but who can even smile after ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt ’’? 
The truth may be that in the end the pessimist is the 
most inspiriting companion. The very cheerful man, 
the man who is prepared to feed his fun on everything, 
expects too high a standard of endurance and forgets 
that others have not the same easy access to food for 
laughter. The expense of keeping pace with his jokes 
causes early bankruptcy, but he will not be satisfied until 
he has realised his claim to the whole of your laughter. 
To take cover behind seriousness is impossible. He will 
mark your attempted strategy and will immediately 
bring you out into the open with another joke. There 
again you face him, wishing despairfully that he would 
tire of the pursuit and not rob you of the last precious 
laugh. But the symptoms of despair serve only as 
food for his humour, for there is no egoism so cruel as 
the egoism of the incorrigible humourist. The pessimist 
is a more kindly and inspiriting companion. He expects 
no feat of jocular endurance and will stand by while 
others take their serious ease. Critical knowledge of 
his own weaknesses gives him consideration for all the 
foibles of humanity, and your failings are safe in his 
keeping. The humourist is always a propagandist with 
a serious mission, but the pessimist has so genial a 
gloom that he will make no effort to put anything right, 
however great the temptation may be. The perfect 
companion, whether in human or book form, is he who 
makes one’s own lot appear the happier. Evidence of 


the general acceptance of this can be found in the un- 
disputed liking for the sad in art. All great art—which 
represents, of course, the response to the strongest call 
for companionship—is sad or tragic, and so supplies the 
human need for something that shall be more disastrous 
than life and make the common lot the brighter by con- 


trast. Only very cheerful people can read a cheerful 
book or watch a cheerful play. Others must depend on 
tragedy. 


So it happens that the pessimist has great cheering 
properties. He calls for no heroic response to jokes, no 
surrender of serious ease, no contribution to his own 
hilarity. He respects your comfort and can be trusted 
with the evening of a disastrous day. He will not 
expect to be supplied with material for laughter and 
will show no impatience with your misfortunes. Above 
all, he will not slap you on the back and tell you to cheer 
up. Rather he will take a professional pride in your 
misery and ask for more details to confirm his point of 
view. Then from his collection of greater miseries he 
will take the best and offer it proudly. This attitude 
of his cannot fail to be inspiriting. Trouble can heal 
trouble better than can a joke. In book form he has the 
same valuable properties. Read an ugly tragedy and 
you are bound by the aid of comparison to be more 
cheerful at the end, for you learn what you have 
escaped. Mr. Hardy is one of the most cheering writers. 
A farce robs you of every laugh, but Mr. Hardy respects 
your property. 


LETTERS FROM WILDER SPAIN: 
IN A MARISMA. 


By WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


O much has been written and talked about the 
marismas of Southern Spain that it may be neces- 
sary to explain that the expression ‘‘ marisma ”’ refers 
to all salt marshes, salterns, tidal estuaries and flat 
country adjacent thereto, and is not, as some people 
seem to imagine, the peculiar appellation of a single 
district on the banks of the Guadalquiver which has 
been rendered famous by the chronic discovery and re- 
discovery within its much-advertised limits at irregular 
intervals during the last fifty years of ‘‘ wild ’’ camels. 
In fact, it is not necessary to go to Spain to see very 
similar tracts of land and water. The Thames from 
Tilbury downwards has much ‘‘ marisma ”’ along either 
shore, whilst Hayling Island and Portsmouth Harbour 
only lack the absence of man and his so-called improve- 
ments to be fair presentations of some portions of such 
country, and, were it enly possible to provide them with 
a suitable backing of sandhills and pinewoods from 
Norfolk or Bournemouth, would closely resemble many 
a spot well known to sportsmen in Andalusia. The 
Spanish title, however, is a convenient one, and has the 
advantage of being well understood and of universal 
usage when describing tidal areas such as are found. in 
the lower reaches of most rivers. 

The peculiar attractions of the marismas to the 
naturalist lie, first, in the fact that few, very few, people 
ever trouble themselves to traverse them, and those 
that do are almost invariably poor fisher-folk in quest of 
bait for their long-lines or engaged in one of the nonde- 
script jobs of the beachcomber all the world over. 
Secondly, owing to such districts being intersected and 
often isolated by deep tidal channels with muddy banks 
they are rarely visited by any save those obliged by their 
particular calling to do so. Naturally enough, such 
desolate and waste lands are most attractive to certain 
species of birds, which resort to them in search of peace 
and quiet. There is, of course, no little monotony in 
such dreary flats, but given fine weather, which is not 
far to seek in springtime in Spain, they possess a beauty 
of their own which is enchanced by their picturesque 
surroundings, whilst to the naturalist they present many 
objects of interest not to be met with in more favoured 
and hospitable regions. 

One of the difficulties of exploring any of these 
marismas lies in the fact that such regions are usually 
roadless ones, and it is not always easy to get within 
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reach of them or to remain there without the aid of a 
boat large enough to use as a temporary dwelling. I 
have had some experience of this sort of thing, and very 
interesting it is. But there are marismas and marismas. 
On the occasion about to be described I had reached 
a point by land, where I had chartered a small boat, 
and with the aid of a couple of men rowed along the 
deep channels and landed and explored various flat 
islands. 

It was a brilliant and unusually hot day in the middle 
of May; the tide was out, exposing long stretches of 
brown mudbanks along the river and its endless side- 
channels. The dead flat of the marisma was of a dull 
greenish-gray, broken at intervals by sheets of glisten- 
ing water. Where the marisma ended, low undulating 
ground, vividly green with young corn, skirted the 
lower slopes of the wooded hills, whilst in the far dis- 
tance the sharp outlines of the sierras appeared in every 
shade of purple and pale blue. On one side of the river 
steep sandhills, densely grown with cistus, lentiscus and 
other scrub, and dotted with stone pines, jutted down 
towards the shore. As we rowed along the deep tidal 
channel we had a good opportunity of noting the various 
waders which were dallying amid such congenial sur- 
roundings on their way to the far north to breed. Along 
the water’s edge were scores of litthe Dunlins in their 
bright nesting plumage, mixed with Redshanks and 
Kentish Plovers. Higher up the banks were several 
small flocks of Whimbrel, and their well-known tremu- 
lous call could be heard on all sides. Curlews were 
whistling and flying around, and as we rounded a point 
I spied some Grey Plover in their splendid silver and 
black nuptial dress feeding among a party of lesser 
shore birds. It is curious how all these birds, many 
of which breed very far north of our islands, should 
linger in Southern Spain until the middle of May. 

Landing on one of the islands, we proceeded to ex- 
plore it. The surface was only just above the level of 
ordinary spring tides, thickly overgrown with the 
marine herbage so familiar to all who have visited the 
muddy estuaries round our shores. Narrow and deep 
channels cut by successive tides as the waters subsided 
and drained off the main surface intersected the ground 
in every direction. Many of the more narrow of these 
were almost hidden by the rank sea-bent and campion, 
which flourished with exceeding vigour for some yards 
on either side of every channel. It did not take us long 
to discover that such bird-life as was to be found on 
the island was mainly congregated in these places. The 
richly coloured Blue-headed Yellow Wagtail was nest- 
ing on the ground amid this growth, and we found 
several of their well-concealed nests with four and five 
eggs. The only other small birds were the Fantail 
Warbler and the ubiquitous Stone-chat. Now and 
again we put a Wild Duck off her nest, skilfully con- 
cealed in the thickest part of the marine scrub, and still 
oftener we came across the fragments of ducks’ egg- 
shells, showing that some egg-stealers had been at work. 
Nor was it hard to identify the criminals, for on every side 
of us beautiful Montagu’s Harriers were quartering the 
marisma. These graceful birds are marvellously light 
on the wing, if possible even more so than the Hen 
Harriers, which they resemble so closely. Nearly all 
those we saw at this time were adult males in their 
delicate silver-grey dress with black-tipped wings, the 
brown-plumaged females being all busily engaged in 
incubation. 

After watching the movements of some of them, we 
decided upon the portion of marshland we would first 
examine, and made our way to it. Soon, as we passed 
through some scattered marine herbage not two feet 
high, a female Montagu’s Harrier rose almost at our feet 
and skimmed away. A short search revealed her nest— 
a smooth hollow with the slightest apology of a lining 
of fine grasses—in which lay three white eggs, almost 
globular in shape. As the old bird left the nest, her 
uniform brown plumage, relieved by a bar of white at 
the base of the tail, was most noticeable. Her mate 
shortly afterwards settled on a small bush some two 
hundred yards off, where by the aid of a field-glass it 
was easy to see the black band across his closed silvery 


wings, the unmistakable marking of this species and 
which serve to distinguish it from others. Having thus 
once found a nest, it was comparatively simple work to 
find others. By walking slowly along any portion of 
the marisma where the herbage was rather higher 
and ranker in growth than elsewhere, and letting my 
retriever work, we put a number of Harriers off their 
nests, all or nearly all in situations similar to the first 
and skilfully concealed from the casual passer-by by 
overshadowing sprays. Some nests contained six eggs, 
others five, four or three or even less. The great 
majority were pure white, but in one nest three out of 
the four eggs were marked with delicate rust-coloured 
splashes and spots. So long as we remained near the 
nests the old birds sailed around at some distance, but as 
soon as we withdrew, the females dropped down into the 
scrub and resumed sitting. It was interesting to see 
a dozen of these graceful birds on the wing at once, 
and one not often vouchsafed to the wandering 
naturalist. They seem to be peculiarly local in their 
habits, and to be able to obtain as much food as they 
require within a radius of a very few miles of their 
nests, hunting not only the marisma itself most dili- 
gently but the surrounding low country, cultivated 
hills, fallows or scrub-lands. Their food is largely in- 
sectivorous, but lizards, small molluscs and of course 
the eggs of other birds seem to attract them greatly. 

The only other occupants of this portion of these 
deserted flats were a few pairs of Spoonbills, which nest 
in situations very similar to the Harriers, but make 
more elaborate and better-concealed nests. At the time 
of our visit we saw none with eggs. The old birds, 
snowy-white in plumage, with their cumbersome long 
black beaks, present a curious sight on the wing. They 
seem to be as silent as the Stork, and when disturbed 
near their nests fly slowly away without uttering a 
sound. Jt is a popular belief among the inhabitants 
that the White Stork has no tongue and so has to 
conduct its conversation with its mate by the castanet- 
like clattering of its long red beak. No such tale 
attaches to the equally silent Spoonbill, possibly be- 
cause, owing to its extremely shy and retiring habits, 
which cause it to resort to the most secluded and least 
disturbed portions of the reedy lagunas and desolate 
marismas, unlike the conspicuous and confiding Stork, 
its very existence is known to but few. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMANY AND THE BRITISH MENACE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
20 September 1g1o. 


Sir,—Under the above heading you say the paper 
by Professor L. Brentano ‘‘ is written in a spirit of 
bitter resentment ’’. I conclude that such a tone is 
manifest in the original ; it appears to me to be entirely 
absent in the translation given by your contemporary 
The Nation ”’.. 

In the last paragraph of your article you use the 
words ‘‘ There is only one circumstance which could 
make it possible for us to abandon our present doctrine 
of capture—that is the acceptance of compulsory ser- 
vice 

On that point I wish to join issue. Why compulsory 
service? Why not compulsory military training, leav- 
ing it to patriotism to volunteer when need arose? 

The experience seems to have been general that when 
disaster overtook our arms in the Boer War there was 
no lack of volunteers, but there was a most deplorable 
lack of the necessary training. 

Compulsory service is open to many objections to 
which compulsory military training is not. Among the 
more important of such objections is that compulsory 
service may be taken as a standing menace against Ger- 
many, but compulsory training (which would relieve us 
of the need, or, as some would say, the excuse, for 
our overwhelming navy) can only be looked upon as 
defence, not aggression. 
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It may of course be said that the fact of having com- 
pulsory military training would not defend our food 
supplies, but I think it will be agreed that an increasing 
public look for a safeguard against national starvation 
along the lines of intensive cultivation rather than in 
the direction of the preservation of our communications. 

Yours etc., 


CRYSTAL PALACE AS A SYMBOL OF 
EMPIRE. 


THE 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
20 September 1910. 


Sir,—As a Colonial-born Englishman and one who 
has served the land of his nativity for twenty vears in 
the humbler walks of official life, may I be permitted to 
offer a protest against Lord Plymouth’s absurd scheme, 
as set forth in his receni letter to the ; 


** Times ”’, for 
associating the Crystal Palace with King Edward VII. 
and his subjects beyond the seas. 

It is a curious and regreitable fact that many well- 
intentioned persons, even amongst those who, in the 
vords of Mr. Chamberlain, endeavour to ** think im- 
perially ’’, in seeking for means of effecting closer union 
between our colonies and the mother-country, in- 
variably alight upon the sordid and by no means flatter- 
ing expedient of appealing to the commercial instincts 
of our oversca communities by dwelling on the 
material advantages to be derived from reciprocal trade 
relations and exhibitions of products and resources, 
as if the colonials had no thoughts beyond filling 
their pockets and swelling the revenues of their 
respective public exchequers to the tune of ‘* God 
Save the King **! They grievously err who attribute 
such mercenary sentiments to our kinsmen of the over- 
sea dominions. These dwellers in the distant parts of 
the empire are every whit as romantically minded, 
every whit as capable of being deeply touched by the 
splendid traditions of our ancient Monarchy and Con- 
stitution, as the most fervid latter-day Rovalist. The 
memories they cherish of King Edward and their sense 
of duty towards the mighty empire over which he pre- 
sided are scarcely likely to acquire additional romance 
by association with the Crystal Palace, connected as it 
is in their minds and that of the British public generally 
with the prosaic rejoicings of beanfeasters and members 
of the ‘** Ancient Order of Foresters ’’, enlivened by 
pyrotechnical displays of considerable magnitude and 
brilliancy ! 

If Lord Plymouth’s scheme is carried into effect, one 
may imagine the feelings of Macaulay’s New Zealander 
as he gazes from his aeroplane upon the Palace— 
that is if it is still standing, and for the sake of 
posterity I hope it won’t be: (Macaulay’s N. Z.) 
“What is that big cucumber frame?’ (Aero- 
chauffeur) ‘‘ Hush! that’s not a cucumber fraime; 
it’s the British nation’s tribute to their great King 
Edward VII., where you may see ail your products 
and resources displayed, and for a guinea a year get 
bands, billiards and ballets.’’ (Macaulay’s N. Z.) 
‘* Thanks! I'll make a note of that for my ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the British Empire’. No, we won’t 
descend. Top speed now for the ruins of S. Paul’s! ”’ 

If some tangible evidence of national esteem for 
King Edward is required, in which our dominions are 
to take a share, let it be, for example, in the nature 
of an imperishable monument such as Cecil Rhodes 
has raised unto himself: a far-seeing, comprehensive 
scheme of university extension, either in the shape of 
a university itself or of colleges affiliated or co-ordinated 
with Oxford and Cambridge, and endowed in perpetuity 
for the benefit of the sons of the Empire. Something 
to the glory of God, to the advancement of hunian 
thought and for thé development of those sterling quali- 
ties of heart and mind that endeared King Edward to 
the world at large and made him—not a bombastic 
war lord or a theatrical flourisher of the mailed fist, 
but a sage leader of men and a living exponent 


of the truth that ‘* Peace hath her victori¢. no less 
renowned than war ’’. Has the worthy nobleman for- 
gotten that costly fiasco, the Imperial Institute? Let 
me jog his memory. King Edward, when Prince of 
Wales, conceived the idea of affording to the oversea 
dominions some outward and visible sign of the mother- 
couniry’s interest in their welfare, and so With the 
gracious co-operation of his august mother an institute 
was opened with the object of combining the advantages 
of a social club with those of a permanent exhibition 
of the ressurces and products of the empire. Generous 
and patriotic Rajahs showered down their lakhs of 
rupees, the dominions themselves subscribed liberally 
out of their public funds; but all in vain. The scheme 
was a failure, and the Imperial Institute stands in 
suitable proximity to the Natural History Museum, 
gaunt and melancholy. Why? Not, as some sneer- 
ingly said, because the colonials received no material 
benefit, but because the right human chord was 
not touched in their hearts. ‘* Imperial Institutes ”’ 
are but a pallid symbol of that England whose sons 
** hold sway over regions Cesar never knew’’. A 
score of tickets for a Jubilee or a Coronation do more 
to foster the colonial’s attachment to the throne 
and country than as many Imperial Institutes and 
Crystal Palaces. The colonials are sentimentalists in 
these things, or they long ago would have found George 
Washingtons. 

On the occasion of Coronations, Jubilees, Roval 
Funerals and such like ceremonies, dear to his imagina- 
tion, the colonial visitor is made to play the part of 
Lazarus and be content with the crumbs that fali from 
the official table in the shape of a few tickets grudgingly 
and contemptuously thrown to him after butlers and 
cooks have had their pick. As Lord Chesterfield says, 
** A man will forgive an injury, but he will never forget 
an insult ’’; and the colonial has a long memory! 
It is useless for our armchair statesmen to talk glibly 
about ‘* cementing the bonds of Empire ”’ if the cement 
is composed of such shoddy material. The colonial 
may be an ass in the opinion of Right Hon. Panjan- 
drums and their departmental subordinates—but he is 
not a silly ass! 

Cecil Rhodes, with marvellous insight into human 
nature and with an appreciation of the value of directing 
the voung mind towards a given objective—as prac- 
tised with success by the disciples of Ignatius Loyola— 
has instructed his gardeners to take the young saplings 
from their native soil and plant them for a while in his 
nursery at Oxford, and from thence, after careful nur- 
turing and pruning, to be transplanted to their original 
country, to bloom and bring forth fruits each after its 
kind. Every young scholar that enjoys Rhodes’ educa- 
tional bounty returns to his native land ecstasied, as it 
were, by the glamour of Oxford and all that Oxford 
means. To him she is England at her best, and what- 
ever opinion he may hold of his benefactor as politician 
or statesman it is Cecil Rhodes the imperial-minded 
Englishman, the maker of men, who will live enshrined 
in his heart’s core. ‘* Not marble nor the gilded 
monuments of princes shall outlive ’’ the legacy of the 
man who, being dead, yet speaketh from his granite 
grave in the Matoppo Hills. Let Lord Plymouth and 
his friends ponder these thing’ in their hearts and think 
no more about the Crystal Palace as a nation’s tribute 
to a great King. 

I am conscious of the fact that this communication 
is characterised by a levity not usually associated with 
the temperate tone of the SarurpAy Review ; but Lord 
Plymouth’s scheme is *‘ une chose pour rire ’’. 

I enclose my card, but subscribe myself 

VINDEX. 


CONSERVATIVES IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
22 Cotleigh Road, West Hampstead N.W. 
17 September 1910. 


Sir,—The London Conservative journals no longer 
have much influence on the London voter, probably 


J. E. F. 
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because they are not Conservative, but merely the 
organs of rich Keltic and alien cosmopoliians; while 
imany London Conservatives do not vote for Conserva- 
tive candidates probably because the latter are not 
Conservatives, but frequently Jewish plutocrats who 
have secured nomination as Conservative candidates 
by indirect bribery, and who, if elected, will place their 
own racial interests before the interests of England and 
the English. 
Respectfully yours, 
JosepH BANISTER. 


COSMOPOLITAN NOBILITY. 
To the Editor ef the Satcrpay Review. 

Gurteen-le-Pcer, Kilsheelan, Co. Waterford, 

19 September 1g1o. 
Sir,—In the Saturpay Review of 17 September, 
under the above heading, reference is made to the 
barony of Le Poer and Coroghmore, and as the 
reference conveys a doubt as to whether ‘‘ the barony 
ever had any existence’’, I give an extract from a 
letter written by Lord Chancellor Audley to Thomas 
Cromwell, dated 13 September 1535, in which Audley 
says: ‘‘ I have also made two Patents for two Barons 
in Ireland, that is to say, to Sir Richard Power Kt. 
and Thomas Eustace gentleman. Cowley * shewed me 
that the old course to make Barons there is to have 
Letters Patent out of the Chancerye here in England; 
wherefore I have made and sealed the same Patents, 
and send theym unto you for spede of the dispache of 
Ireland matters, praying you to move the Kings Grace 
therof, and to order the said patents as shall stand with 
his pleasure ’’.+ In October 1535, the receipt of these 
Patents was acknowledged by a ‘‘ Bill indented made 
the tenth daie of October in the xxvjj ver of the reigne 
of our Sovereigne Lord King viii, witnesscth that, I, 
John Alen, Master of the Roils in Ireland, have received 
of the right honourable Mr. Thomas Crumwell, prin- 
cipal Secretarie to our said Sovereigne Lorde, two 
Patents, one of creation for Thomas Ewstace, another 
like to Sir Richard Power, of Barons of Parliament in 

Ireland.’’7 ° 
Yours faithfully, 
E. DE LA POER. 
* Cowley, Clerk of the Crown, Ireland. 
+ State Papers Henry VIII., vol. 2, No. 68. Record Tower, 
Dublin Castle. 


DESTRUCTION OF MIGRANT SUMMER BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEw. 
20 September 


Sir,—Many of the summer birds are just departing 
for foreign countries, and there is always fearful de- 
struction at this time of the year, especially on the 
Sussex and Lincolnshire coasts, in and about Brid- 
Jington Quay, on the Norfolk Broads and the Yorkshire 
Wolds. We are at the end of the ciose season when 
the bird-catchers, collectors and amateur sportsmen 
with their emissaries begin their disastrous work of 
slaughter, and to read of the havoc which they commit 
sn almost every part of the British Isles is well calcu- 
lated to fill anyone with disgust. Ii is evident that 
additional legislation is wanted. At present it might 
almost be said that the birds are carefully preserved 
during the close season in order that there may be all 
the more to slaughter at the end. Your readers who 
are interested in bird life should urge upon their parlia- 
mentary representative the need of fresh legislative 
action, which should make the protective law general 
in terms and operative throughout the year, and should 
enumerate just those species which are to be without 
the pale of protection, not those which are.to be within 
it as at present. 

Yours etc., 


JoserH COLLINSON. 


THE NEW BRONZE COINAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Exeter, 3 September 


Str,—Replying to ‘‘ Artist’s ’’ letter in your issue of 
to-day, I would call his attention (1) to the considera- 
tion that his «esthetic objection to the lighthouse and 
ship formerly on our bronze was probably raised when 
the design was proposed, and (2) to the fact that the 
distinguished sculptor who holds the commission to 
design for the new coinage the head-portrait of our 
present King has expressed to me his sympathy with 
my contention that the lighthouse and ship shculd be 
restored. 

I have only to add that I feel the support of Mr. 
Bertram Mackennal in the maiter is fully sufficient for 
me. 

I am, Sir, your obedient se-vant, 
H. PRIDEAUX. 


TCHAIKOVSKY’S FIFTH SYMPHONY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvViEWw. 


Overstrand. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to question some remarks 
made in your issue of 10 September on the fifth sym- 
phony of Tchaikovsky by Mr. John F. Runciman? 
He speaks of it as the ‘‘ most hysterical piece of music 
ever written ’’. It is difficult to understand how any 
serious musical critic can dismiss a big work such as 
this in these terms. Many modern-day thinkers con- 
sider it the best of all Tchaikovsky’s symphonies, and 
certainly there are times when it rises to heights of 
inspiration, surpassing .any attained even in_ the 
‘* Pathetic ’ lis slow movement is a good instance 
of this, for it reaches a degree of calm serenity and 
beauty which are far removed from sensational or hyper- 
emotional effects. I have heard this symphony played 
by several different European orchestras, and I realise 
that a certain dignity and breadth pervade the music 
which could not possibly have been reached had the 
composer been, as Mr. Runciman avers, in a completely 
unbalanced state of mind. 

One cannot but be sorry for the man whose nerves 
are such that such music ‘* gets on his nerves ’” 

‘Yours faithfully, 
D. H. 


‘“*ROYAL SPADES.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Andalgala, Argentina, 1 August 1910. 


Sir,—I read with much interest in your issue of 
25 June a letter by ‘‘ Lynx ”’ on ‘‘ Royal Spades ’”’. 
I notice ‘‘ Lynx *’ is undecided whether he approves 
or not. We have played this convention in this out- 
of-the-way part of the world for some time, and find 
it undoubtedly lends more interest to the game. I was 
surprised he made no mention of the latest new declara- 
tion, ‘‘ Chinese Trumps ”’, as it, like ‘‘ Royal Spades ”’, 
proves an additional attraction. As you, Sir, are 
doubtless aware, in the declaration of ‘‘ Chinese 
Trumps *’ the value of the cards is entirely inverted. 
The deuce becomes the highest value and the ace the 
lowest. The play otherwise and values of tricks is the 
same as No Trumps. There are no honours. A 
‘* Yarborough ’’—most depressing of hands—thus be- 
comes a fine hand, and this declaration gives the dealer 
and his partner—who may have a very poor hand, say 
a Spade declaration, not a ‘‘ Royal Spade ’’—the 
chance of making an offensive declaration with 
‘* Chinese Trumps ”’ 

There is little doubt that both the ‘‘ Chinese Trumps ”’ 
and ‘‘ Royal Spade ’’ declarations have come to add 
additional interest to the game of bridge, and, in my 
opinion at least, to stop. 

Yours truly, 
GRAHAM Brown. 
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THE CRESCENT MOON. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Bradden Rectory. 


Sir,—May I, through the medium of the Satrurpay 
Review, call the attention of authors, generally, and 
the reviewers of their books, to a mistake very 
commonly made by the former, and, so far as I have 
observed, universally overlooked by the latter. I mean 
that an author constantly speaks of the ** young crescent 
moon ”’ as shining at any hour of the evening from eight 
o'clock till nearly midnight, and in no review that I 
have ever seen has this strange astronomical pheno- 
menon been noticed as anything out of the common. In 
the last example of this mistake that I have read, the 
writer spoke of the *‘ young moon "’ as rising at 11 P.M. 
Surely a moment’s thought would have shown how im- 
possible this is, since the young moon must necessarily 
set within an hour or so of the sun. Many years ago my 
father drew the attention of the late William Black to 
a similar error in one of his own books, and he readily 
acknowledged his mistake. Is it possible the reviewers 
have never noticed such a mistake, or do they not even 
know that it is a mistake ? 

I am, Sir, vours faithfully, 
C. BLaTHWayt. 


[We have seen a picture, too, where the artist has 
placed a star between the horns of the crescent moon.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


GRAVAMINA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
15 September 1910. 

S1r,—Although a fervent Catholic (Roman) and a 
strong Clerical, I cannot but deplore with others of my 
faith the unwise utterances and actions of so many 
highly placed ecclesiastics, from his Holiness the Pope 
downwards. As I need hardly tell you, the successor of 
S. Peter is only deemed infallible when he promulgates 
doctrine ‘‘ ex cathedra ’’—in other matters he may and 
often is ill-judged or unwise, usually acting upon the 
advice of others. 

The present Pope is a holy man, born of peasant 
parents, reared as a peasant and having spent the whole 
of his life in Riese Treviso and Venice, until he was (to 
his own deep regret) chosen for the papal chair. 

His natural impulses are always right, such as his 
constant and earnest desire to leave the seclusion of the 
Vatican, but he is overruled by the powerful clique who 
control the Catholic Church in Rome. 

The late order as to the reading of newspapers by 
young priests, and many other orders of the kind that 
space forbids me to mention, would never have been 
given by that politic man of the world Leo XIII. 

Now in England we have an Archbishop. He some- 
times makes the gravest mistakes as to things ad- 
visable (in the interests of the Church) to say and do. 
At the Congress lately held in England he uninten- 
tionally affronted most of the English Catholics pre- 
sent, and did not please the Irish by forbidding the 
National Anthem to be played or sung. 

In his speech as to the Declaration he stated he 
had thanked Mr. Redmond (an anti-Clerical) and Mr. 
Asquith (a Nonconformist), and never mentioned Mr. 
Balfour, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Edmund Talbot and 
others of the same party to whom the real merit of pass- 
ing the Act altering the Declaration is due. Now in 
Canada he has made another mistake. Anyone who is 
acquainted with the French-speaking provinces of 
Canada, and with the villages in the interior occupied 
by what are called ‘* Les Habitants *’, knows their lan- 
guage is almost as dear to them as is their religion, and 
any attempt to ostracise the former might bring about 
a very strained situation. In his speech Archbishop 
Bourne has sown seeds of a discontent and ill-feeling 
the result of which will not easily be eradicated. 

I remain yours faithfully, 
Aw ENGLISH CATHOLIC. 


REVIEWS. 
PRIMATE AND KING. 
“Themas Becket: a Maker of National History.” By 


W. H. Hutton. London: Pitman. 1910. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


EW, if any, Churchmen of the Middle Ages are so 
well known in England as Becket, and of no one 
is the reputation abroad so great, especially in those 
parts of France which witnessed his exile. The Cister- 
cian Abbey of Pontigny, which first gave him refuge, 
is now a ruin, the chapel dedicated to him is gone, but 
his memory is cherished in the great church, which still 
stands a noble memorial of the Early Gothic style. At 
Sens we are constantly reminded of him. The cathedral 
has a chapel that bears his name, an effigy in stone 
which in all probability is his, and some vestments which 
by tradition he wore. Mr. Hutton also reminds us 
that William of Sens, the architect of the nave and 
aisles of the cathedral, who must have been at work 
when Becket was there, subsequently went on to Canter- 
bury to aid in building, if not to design, the splendid 
piece of Early English architecture which is known as 
‘** Becket’s crown ’’, thus linking together the place 
of Becket’s exile with that of his death. Finally, of 
that martyrdom the great cathedral of Chartres has a 
bas-relief. 

‘** Still more famous and more enduring *’, says 
Mr. Hutton, ‘‘ are the memorials which remain in 
the literature of Europe. The Becket cycle is one 
of the treasures of mediwval literature.’’ First, 
there are the letters which fill three volumes of the 
materials collected by the late Canon Robertson. 
Besides the letters of the Saint himself, we have those 
of friend and foe alike : John of Salisbury, scholar and 
philosopher, *‘ full of insight; John of Poitiers, full of 
sympathy ’’; Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of Hereford and 
then of London, Becket’s life-long enemy, “‘ full of 
bitterness; Pope Alexander, full of hesitation and 
change. Henry’s abrupt, angry periods read as if they 
were dictated by himself. Cardinals write things sooth- 
ing, bishops cry peevishly when they are scolded, 
clerks strive to show a knowledge of law, and monks 
a knowledge of the world. All through there is a 
sense of actuality, of the feelings of men who deal 
with difficult crises and great principles. We are 
brought face to face with the men of a great age ”’ 
and “* into the veriest intimacy of their life ’’. 

It is especially from the chroniclers and the bio- 
graphers that we learn how deeply public opinion was 
interested in the Becket controversy. Of professed 
biographies there are six English, four of which are 
of great value: one by John of Salisbury, Becket’s 
wise adviser; another by Herbert of Bosham, his 
favourite disciple; and the other two by William 
FitzStephen and Grimm, who both witnessed his 
martyrdom. Foreigners also wrote Lives of him, and 
even Scandinavia has its Saga. To these we should 
add many anonymous biographies, English poems, 
French metrical Lives, and the chroniclers of the day, 
all of whom deal more or less copiously with the story. 
Indeed, Mr. Hutton is justified in saving that for a 
hundred years no man of letters could keep his pen from 
the life of the martyed Primate of All England. 

That the interest thus displayed was largely owing to 
the tragic circumstances of Becket’s death and to the 
personal courage which he displayed throughout is 
no doubt true. Nevertheless the questions at issue 
between King and prelate were of great importance, 
touching as they did the relations between Church and 
State. It cannot be denied that the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, formal adhesion to which Henry II. de- 
manded of Becket, were really something more than the 
old ‘‘ customs ”’ of the realm. The clauses which re- 
served all cases of advowsons and all cases of debt to 
the King’s court, though to our minds reasonable and 
salutary, were certainly contrary to custom. On these 
points, however, compromise would have been possible. 
But the eighth clause, which forbade appeals from the 
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Archbishop's court without the King’s assent, directly 
attacked the Papal right of hearing appeals from the 
ecclesiastical courts. The claim had never been heard 
before since the Norman Conquest, nor was it ever to 
be enforced till Henry VIII. by his Act of Appeals 
finally broke from the Papacy. Last, we come to the 
crucial point of all, the attack on “ the privilege of 
clergy ’’. Since the Norman Conquest at least the 
ecclesiastical courts had claimed jurisdiction over all 
clerks accused of any crime less than treason. The 
exact meaning of the clause is a matter of some dis- 
pute, but it seems that Professor Maitland was correct 
in asserting that Henry did not wish to deny to 
the Church courts the privilege of trying a criminous 
clerk nor of punishing by penance and excommunica- 
tion. He only demanded that the clerk should answer 
to the King’s court for his offence against the law, and 
that if found guilty by the ecclesiastical court he should 
be handed over for punishment by the civil power. 
Dr. Maitland has given some reason for stating that 
the royal demand has support in the Canon Law, and 
certainly the question was so decided not long after by 
Innocent III. In any case, though penance and de- 
gradation were no light punishments, it was inequitable 
that a clerk should escape the condign punishment of 
death meted out to other murderers. We should further 
bear in mind that the term ‘‘ clerk’? was elastic, 
including not only priests but deacons, monastic ser- 
vants and apparently all who were under the protection 
of the Church. Nevertheless there was some force in 
Becket’s arguments that if a clerk were to be degraded 
and then executed for the same offence he would be 
twice punished. A more serious objection lay in the 
attack which would thereby be made on the favourite 
theory of the day; that clerks were a_ privileged 
class set apart from the laity and therefore amenable 
alone to Church courts. If therefore Henry II. was 
right in wishing to assert the supreme authority of the 
law over all classes of his subjects—and, to do him 
justice, we must judge of the Constitutions in their 
relation to his other judicial reforms—yet Becket was 
asserting a principle which was widely acknowledged 
and which many held imperative if the Church was to 
perform her true function as moral censor in the world. 

It is possible that the controversy might have been 
settled if the King and his Primate had been at all 
fitted to work out a compromise; and thus the con- 
troversy soon becomes mixed up with questions of per- 
sonal character and behaviour. Here Henry would 
appear primarily to blame. Instead of treating the 
controversy as a question of principle, he took Becket’s 
opposition as a personal affront. He flew into violent 
passions, he insulted the Primate by calling him the son 
of one of his villeins, he omitted to send him his proper 
summons to the Council of Northampton. He raked 
up old financial claims arising out of his Chancellorship. 
The Primate was not the man to bear such treatment, 
and, besides, he not unnaturally became convinced that 
the King was aiming at total subjection of the spiritual 
to the lay power. Finally, refusing to make answer for 
charges on which he had not been summoned or to be 
condemned unheard, he fled the kingdom and appealed 
to the public opinion of the Church and to the Pope. 
The period of his exile—it lasted six years (1164-1170)— 
carries us into the midst of European politics. Had 
the Pope Alexander III. had a free hand, he would 
probably scon have brought Henry to terms. But, 
afraid of driving the English King into the arms of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who was at that time 
supporting a schismatic pope, he pursued a feeble and 
vacillating course. Louis VII. of France, who had his 
quarrels with Henry, welcomed the fugitive and cham- 
pioned his cause. Henry now stormed, now attempted 
a reconciliation. Becket stood firm. He excommuni- 
cated the bishops who had taken the King’s side, and 
though he offered to accept the ‘‘ Constitutions ’’, he 
would do so only ‘‘ saving his order ’’ or if the King 
would give him the kiss of peace. 

At last Henry gave way. The political situation was 
very unfavourable. The King of France was threaten- 
ing war; Alexander, having triumphed over the 


schismatic pope, was seriously thinking of placing Eng- 
land under an Interdict; the popularity of Becket was 
growing in England and abroad. Henry therefore 
made his submission. The Constitutions of Clarendon 
were not mentioned; no oath was asked of the Primate. 
The King promised to restore all the possessions of the 
Archbishop which he had seized, peace and security to 
all the supporters of Becket, even the kiss of peace if 
the demand were pressed. The Archbishop now con- 
sented to return to England, but, as his letters show, 
he did so with grave forebodings. Henry did not 
keep his promises. He avoided the kiss of peace; the 
restoration of property was delayed. On the other 
hand, Becket declined to withdraw the sentence of ex- 
communication against the bishops until they had made 
their submission. Enraged at this news, the King let 
fall those rash words which, taken literally by four 
knights of his household, led to murder of the Primate. 
The Pope at once placed England under an Interdict. 
Henry was held responsible for the murder, and his 
complete humiliation reminds one how powerful was 
the hand of the Church. He submitted to the penance 
imposed upon him and abandoned the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. 

Some historian has stated that the moral victory lay 
with Henry II. The statement is unfortunate and most 
incorrect. The Church had triumphed. With the one 
exception of clerks accused of breach of the forest laws, 
the privilege of clergy remained intact for more than three 
hundred years. The Pope retained his right of hearing 
appeals. The strength of the Papacy was shortly to be 
seen again in the victory of Innocent III. over John. 
In spite of the masterful hand of Edward I., the power 
of Church and of the Pope, for which Becket had died, 
was stronger in England during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries than in France or Germany, protected 
as they were by their Pragmatic Sanction and their 
Concordats, and it is significant that the destruction of 
Becket’s tomb was the work of Thomas Cromwell, who 
taught Henry VIII. to break from Rome and to make 
the Church subservient to his will. 

Becket in his death had won a great victory for his 
order. But he had done more. In fighting for ecclesias- 
tical privilege he had, though perhaps not wholly con- 
sciously, been championing the cause of liberty against 
a too powerful Crown. Above all, he had stood up for 
the rights of conscience and had once more taught kings 
that there was, beyond an appeal to arms, the rights of 
conscience and the moral opposition which the Church 
in her best days not unfrequently led. 

This it was which, apart from the technical points of 
dispute, appealed to the people of England, and justifies 
Mr. Hutton in placing the Archbishop among “‘ the 
makers of national history ’’. 


RADICAL STOCK IN TRADE. 


“A Modern Outlook.” By J. A. Hobson. London: 
Herbert and Daniel. 1910. 5s. net. 


_ the outlooker sees depends a good deal 

on the transparency of the glass and on whether 
his eyes are accustomed to look further than across the 
street. Mr. Hobson’s ‘‘ Studies of English and Ameri- 
can Tendencies ’’, reprinted from the columns of the 
‘* Nation ’’, are seldom in focus. The articles on social 
and literary subjects are readable and shrewd, but what 
can be said for those which deal with religious and 
political topics, except that this is the sort of thing 
readers of Liberal papers like and are accustomed to? 
Mr. Hobson’s volume begins so well with an essay on 
the lost art of conversation, which died out with the 
salon in France and the coffee-house in England, he 
laments so eloquently the banishment of all serious dis- 
cussion from ordinary intercourse and the substitution 
of superficial banter, that we quite hoped he was going 
to show us, jewelled snuff-box in hand, what graceful 
and intellectual conversation used to be, or at least to 
cross his legs and have his talk out. And, indeed, one 
or two really excellent and thoughtful chapters follow. 
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But soon we are dragged into a slough of democratic 
conventionalities, and the book tails off into Radical 
leading articles—we cannot call them essays—about 
‘* The Church for the People ’’, the Social Soul, the 
iniquities of the parasitic (i.e. the income-tax paying) 
class, which appears to consist entirely of imbecile dukes 
ordering servile shopkeepers to vote Tory, and ‘* the 
two Englands *’, that noble Trade-Unionist England of 
the north which went to the poll last January for Mr. 
Asquith’s Government, and that cathedral-ridden, 
priest-dominated England of the south which didn’t. 
The book ends with an hysterical screed called ‘* The 
Sacred Rage of the People ’’, which rage appears to 
have swept unnoticed ‘‘ from one end of the civilised 
world to the other, from Paris to Montevideo ”’, on the 
announcement of the execution of a chevalier of the 
anarchist industry whom it would be an understatement 
to describe as a bloodthirsty miscreant. It is also since 
the murders of Indian and Egyptian officials that Mr. 
Hobson penned the sentence about the best prophylactic 
against sedition and assassination being ‘‘ more faith in 
the people ’’. 

We begin to doubt whether jokes are not after all 
better than this kind of ‘‘ intellectual seriousness ”’, 
and become almost placable again when Mr. Hobson 
gibes at the belted earls of the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment as—to the number of eighty—jug-and-bottle lords. 
That sort of thing is merely smart party journalism. 
We are prepared to laugh also at the remark that the 
hopeless crudity of Western methods of dealing with 
Oriental fanaticism is dramatised in a terse telegram 
which appeared some years ago in the London Press— 
“A new saint has appeared in the Swat Valley; the 
police are after him’’. But then he relapses into 
solemnity, and assures us that ‘* the Anglo-Saxon mis- 
sion to spread Protestant forms of Christianity appeal- 
ing to private judgment, and governmental theories in- 
volving the basic conception of the rights of the 
governed, is manifestly inconsistent with the forceful 
control of subject races ’’—an inconsistency of which 
the American autocracy in the Philippines got rid, he 
says, by prohibiting the circulation of the Declaration 
of Independence as a ‘‘ damned incendiary document ”’. 
We begin to think that the essay called ‘‘ Co-partner- 
ship in Nature ’’, which we had enjoyed as clever fool- 
ing, was seriously intended after all, and that Mr. 
Hobson concedes not only to his gardener, but to the 
aboriginal moles and rabbits, to that still earlier occupy- 
ing owner the earthworm, to the fertilising bees and 
grubs and beetles, yes, and to cabbage and dandelion 
and beechtree, a superior vested right in the soil of his 
Surrey garden to his own. La propriété c’est le vol. 
Granted that he is a superior being—Mr. Hobson is not 
sure of this—how can he as a good Liberal govern 
these subjects of his without their consent? The en- 
lightened Progressive holds that man, not God, is the 
measure and centre of all things; but why not go 
further? Why should anthropocentricism be more 
valid, from the cosmic standpoint, than avicentricism or 
apicentricism, or, we may add, caulicentricism? Mr. 
Hobson, with his one Limpsfield acre, appears after 
all to be no better than a many-acred duke. He is a 
territorial magnate, an evicting landlord, a monopolist 
of that which the Creator intended to be free to all His 
creatures. 

In *‘ A Plea for Controversy ’? Mr. Hobson laments 
that politicians and other controversialists never nowa- 
days come to close quarters. They throw out no grap- 
pling irons, order up no boarding parties. Timid groups 
of skirmishers take long shots at half-seen figures and 
then scuttle to cover. Such sloppymindedness excuses 
itself as politeness and moderation, but really arises 
from no one having any real convictions which he dares 
to push home. We play round large issues with an 
elaborate ritual of avoidance. Ideas to the modern 
Englishman are something almost reprehensible. Well, 
then, we invite Mr. Hobson to set his fellow men an 
example of consistency by really grappling with this 
question of his garden and the subject races in it which 
are so despotically ruled by him. If he will not do 
so, he ought to forswear Liberal formulas for ever. But 


he seems to have subscribed slave to every cheap mental 
nostrum in the Liberal pharmacopeeia. What could be 
sillier, for example, than the stale fudge about the 
Church of England remaining ever a stronghold of 
reaction instead of becoming a fountain of national 
inspiration, or about her refusal to throw her creeds, 
rites and government into a Progressive melting-pot ? 
The blasphemous phrase about the ‘‘ Magnificat ”’ 
being the ‘*‘ Marseillaise of humanity ’’ is paraded in 
order to insinuate that the Church is haughty and in- 
different to the humble and meek merely because the 
clergy do not always side with the powerful and aggres- 
sive Labour Party or wish the village blacksmith to be 
made a magistrate. The old fallacy that Christianity 
should be concerned only with ‘‘ humanitarian ’’ causes. 
is assumed, and the stereotyped sneer at Bishops—who, 
by the by, are usually Radicals—as successors of the 
Galilean fishermen dwelling in palaces and ranking with 
peers of the realm appears once more. Mr. Hobson is 
clear, at any rate, that the modern democratic com- 
munity cannot consent to ‘‘ break off from the unity 
of its collective life a sphere of spiritual conduct and 
hand it over to the govérnance of a little group of men 
claiming to wield divine powers magically transmitted’’. 
We suppose this means that Liberalism intends to go on 
persecuting Cathclic Christianity for daring to be built 
on some other basis than the popular will. 


NONSENSE. 
1910. 


TROUBLESOME 
Heinemann. 


MR. DOOLEY’S 


“Mr. Dooley Says.’’ 
3s. 6d. net. 


ERHAPS it is too scon to ask the unreserved 
admirers of Mark Twain to admit that he was not 
a great ‘‘ humourist ’’. It would be better, perhaps, 
at this time to dwell more upon the good qualities of 
his work than upon the bad. The difficulty is that in 
Mark Twain and his fellows the bad and the good can- 
not be severed. Either vou swallow these American 
humourists whole, or you do not stomach them at all. 
Begin to winnow away the chafi, and vou will find when 
the winnowing is done that there is very little left. As wit 
the stuff is clumsy and blunt. As literature it will never 
count. As humour or satire—the terms are a mis- 
nomer. None of it—not the best of Mark Twain—will 
bear comparison with anything classicly comic, classicly 
humorous, or classicly satiric. To think for a moment 
of Moliére, of Shakespeare, or of Swift in connexion 
with this American ‘*‘ humour’ is impossible. To 
think, even, of Congreve, or of Thackeray, or of 
Voltaire is to throw down ‘* The Tramp Abroad ”’ with 
a kind of wonder to catch oneself reading it. We doubt 
if it is even possible to think of Sir Arthur Pinero, or 
of Lady Gregory and to feei quite comfortable with 
Artemus Ward. What, then, is the virtue of these 
American humourists at the best? Why do we refuse to 
examine them for fear of having to put them down? 
Scores of people who read Artemus Ward bolt him with 
a kind of relish; but, if they stopped to have a good 
look at him, they would recoil in something like disgust. 
The quality that saves them is the quality that 
will save anybody and anything—the quality of being 
alive. The work may be crude—even vulgar; but the 
pages live. Mark Twain is not comic: he is comical. 
He is the big funny man—too full of life to be 
decorous, too full of life to do anything but shout 
with laughter and play the fooi from sheer love of his 
kind. If we tried to hit off his work in a single word, 
we should say that it was gawky. It is the work of a 
grown man whose sentiments and outlook are still those 
of a boy not vet sure of his hands and feet. His fun is 
loud and shrill. And he is full of the boy’s unblunted 
tenderness, and half-ashamed of it. His deeper feeling 
will flash out awkwardly, and then be covered with a 
horse-laugh. He laughs in great gusts, and dashes his 
tears gustily away. We can forgive him his worst lapse 
because he does not seem old enough to know better. 
Mr. Dooley has inherited the traditions of the 
American school—all the traditions but one, He has 
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the faults of the older Americans without the saving 
grace of their vitality. He is heavy-handed, not because 
he is too much alive to refine his ebullitions, but because 
he has not the skill or the strength to be light. We 
have often wondered in reading pages of Mark Twain 
what his work would be like if the life that informed it 
were taken away. In fancy we could never make this 
abstraction; for it was the fusion of the live element 
with the baser parts that gave the compound its peculiar 
quality. But in Mr. Dooley’s books the miracle is 
visibly performed, and for the first time we realise to the 
full the flatness and the tedium of American *‘ humour ”’ 
grown todiscretion. Discretion would have killed Mark 
Twain, but it never came near him. 

To compare Mr. Dooley with Mark Twain may be 
instinctive ; but it is hardly fair. Mark Twain had one 
supreme quality that amounted almost to genius, and 
he had the defects of that quality. Mr. Dooley is a 
commonplace journalist who expresses himself in a 
peculiar jargon. But Mr. Dooley has somchow come 
to be regarded as an institution. He has been extrava- 


gantly praised on every hand. ‘‘ For every new Dooley 
Book . . . we are all Dooley thankful’’, ‘‘ Punch " 


has said, unworthily enough. Elsewhere we hear that 
Mr. Dooley is superbly intelligent, with enough wit 
to stock a score of ordinary ‘‘ humourists *’; that his 
“satire ’’ is ‘‘ mordant "’; and that he is never afraid 
of leaving a joke to explain itself. We wili skim the 
cream from Mr. Dooley’s account of a raid on the 
House of Commons by the suffragettes : 

‘* An immense concourse iv forty iv thim gathered in 
London, an’ marched up to th’ House iv Commons, or 
naytional dormytory, where a loud an’ almost universal 
snore proclaimed that a debate was ragin’ over th’ Bill 


to allow English gintlemen to marry their deceased 


wife’s sisters befure th’ autopsy. In th’ great hall iv 
Rufus some iv th’ mightiest male intellecks in Britain 
slept undher ther hats, while an impassioned orator 
delivered a hem-stitched speech on th’ subject iv th’ 
day to th’ attintive knees and feet iv th’ Ministhry. 
Undaunted by th’ stairs iv th’ building or th’ rude jeers 
iv th’ multichood, they advanced to th’ very outside dures 
iv th’ idifice. There an overwhelmin’ force iv three 
polismen opposed thim. ‘ What d’'ve want, mum?’ 
asked the polis. ‘ We demand th’ suffrage ’, says th’ 
commander iv th’ army iv freedom. The brutal polis 
refused to give it thim, an’ a desperate battle followed. 
‘ Hat-pins were dhrawn. Wan lady let down her 
back hair ; another, bolder thin th’ rest, done a fit on th’ 
marble stairs; a third, p’raps rendered insane be suf- 
ferin’ f’r th’ vote, sthruck a burly ruffyan with a 
Japanese fan on th’ little finger iv th’ right hand. Thin 
th’ infuryvated officers iv th’ law charged on th’ cham- 
peens iv liberty. A scene iv horror followed. Polismen 
seized ladies be th’ arms, and led thim down th’ stairs ; 
others were carried out faintin’ by th’ tyrants. Ina 
few minyits all was over, an’ nawthin’ but three 
hundhred hairpins remained to mark th’ scene iv 
slaughter.’’ 

This is a very fair specimen of Mr. Dooley, and we 
have been at some pains in the selection. It reflects 
very faithfully the general tone and level of what Mr. 
Dooley says; and it contains, perhaps, the most suc- 
cessful sentence in the book—the sentence about the 
‘mightiest male intellecks in Britain which “ slept 
undher their hats*’. It is studded thickly with Dooley 
gems. Naytional dormytory, hem-stitched speech, 
attintive knees and feet iv th’ Ministhry—ihese are 
in the best manner of Mr. Dooley. We admit that 
these phrases, spelt correctly, might all have figured in 
the pages of Mark Twain. But what a difference there 
would have been in the tone and swing of the whole 
passage! There is no swing about this of Mr. Dooley. 
The passage lumbers along from ‘‘ naytional dormy- 
tory ’’ to the ‘‘ three hundhred hairpins ’’ with a bare 
minimum of life to carry it through. 

And does an Irish-American really speak the language 
of Mr. Dooley? If he does talk the phonetics of Mr. 
Dooley’s book, he has our sympathy. Certainly he 
should lose no time in severing the home ties that remain 


‘to him. As for the true Irish accent, he is a bold man 


that tries to get it on to paper. Synge did not attempt 
it, and Mr. Kipling had better have left it alone. We 
cannot believe that Mr. Dooley’s mechanically perverse 
orthography represents any language or accent under 
the sun. We know it is not Irish. 


COURT LIFE AT PEKING. 


“Ta Vie Secréte de la Cour de Chine.” Par Albert 
Maybon. Paris: Félix Juven. 1910. 3fr. 50c. 


MAYBON’S attempt to let light into the dark 
* corners of Chinese Court life may gain in interest 
from recent disclosures of intrigues and rivalries that 
tend to paralyse authority at Peking. Very few 
Chinese, even, know exactly what happens within the 
precincts of the imperial palace, and the author 
would probably not claim infallibility for the picture 
he presents; but it is surprising how much material 
one attempting such a task can make available. 
Edicts, for instance, are by no means always mirrors 
of truth; but they do record events—such as imperial 
deaths, successions, marriages, and official appoint- 
ments and dismissals; though they may not mention 
how a death has been hastened, a succession arranged 
by intrigue, an appointment given by favouritism or 
purchase, or a dismissal brought about by enmity or 
jealousy. That pari of the story leaks out along the 
overhead and underground wires, through the many 
devious channels by which news and gossip do find 
their way in Asia; and it is surprising how much truth 
the gossip is found to contain. The legends, for in- 
stance, which M. Maybon relates about the rivalries and 
peculiarities of the Empresses-Dowager of Hien Fung, 
regarding the deaths of Tung Che and Kwang Su, 
the pitiful attempts of both to emancipate themselves, 
and the intrigues surrounding the choice of their suc- 
cessors, were common talk at the time of the alleged 
happenings. Besides, have we not had Kang Yii-wei’s 
terrific indictment of the late Empress-Dowager, which 
impelled her to set a price upon his head? The recent 
squabbles for seniority between the numerous relicts 
of Tung Che and Kwang Su, resulting in a “‘ strike ’ 
of the former which it required the intervention of the 
Prime Minister to appease, are typical of what one 
might expect in a population of women and eunuchs ; 
and we have seen more lately again, in the columns of 
the ‘‘ Times *’, a whole story of intrigue and rivalry 
between a Regent party and a (young) Empress- 
Dowager party, which might almost lead one to forget 
the fifty years that have passed since similar episodes 
followed upon the death of Hien Fung, and that modern 
China is a reformed and progressive State ! 

The question has often been asked—Where power 
resides, at Peking? A perusal of M. Maybon’s pages 
will lead to the negative conclusion that it is, at any 
rate, not in the hands of the Emperor! There have 
been great Emperors, even in the present dynasty ; but 
the Kang Hi’s and Kien Lung’s lived a hundred and 
more years ago, and we have here instead a picture of 
eunuchs and women, intrigue and corruption, that 
nauseates even while it may interest the reader. 
M. Maybon may have drawn to a certain extent on his 
imagination for the setting—for the mortar in which the 
cobbles are placed—but the setting is at least character- 
istic, though some details might, even if true, have 
well been omitted ; and Yuan’ Shih-kai—whether or no 
he be ‘ disgraced for ever was not banished to 
Hunan, which is not his native province nor on the line 
(p. 298) from Peking to Hankow. The central figure 
of M. Maybon’s canvas—the late Dowager-Empress, 
whose life story he has sought to describe—does not 
gain in attractiveness under his pen; and one would 
rise with a conviction that the Chinese people, at any 
rate, have a worse Government than they deserve, did 
we not know that China is governed in the provinces 
and not at Peking. 
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SPORT IN INDIA. 


“Jungle By-Ways in India: Leaves from the Note- 
book of a Sportsman and a Naturalist.” By E. P. 
Stebbing. London: Lane. 1910. 123. 6d. net. 


ROM the title selected by Mr. Stebbing one is led 
to hope that the note-book of the naturalist would 
supply many valuable original contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian natural history. Such, however, 
is unfortunately not the case, as this new work con- 
cerns itself almost entirely with shikar. It therefore 
misses a good opportunity in failing to supply the want 
that has long been felt for some well-qualified naturalist 
to write a book concerning India worthy of a place 
beside Wallace’s ‘* Malay Archipelago *’ and Bates’ 
** On the Amazon ’’. For such a work Mr. Stebbing 
has some of the necessary qualifications. Appointed 
to the Indian Forest Service in 1893, after the usual 
three years’ probationary study at Cooper’s Hill, he 
drifted into specialising in forest zoology and ento- 
mology, and some years ago became Imperial Zoologist 
at the Indian Forest College at Dehra Dun, on the 
narrow plain lying between the Siwalik Hills and the 
base of the Himalayan range to the east of the Jumna. 
As a work on Indian shikar Mr. Stebbing’s book sug- 
gests comparison with the well-known and charming 
** Highlands of Central India ’’, by Captain Forsyth, 
also a forest officer, which was published about forty 
years ago, when Dr. Cleghorn in Madras and Dr. 
Brandis in Northern India were organising the early 
work of the then recently formed Forest Department. 
But such a comparison would perhaps hardly be fair, 
because Forsyth’s admirable descriptions of forest 
scenery and of big-game shooting in the Central Pro- 
vinees before 1870 were successfully combined with a 
pleasing literary style such as Mr. Stebbing appears not 
to have aimed at. Hence this new book is likely to 
appeal only to those who have had some experience of 
life and sport in the Indian jungles, and to serve as an 
informal and in many ways usefully suggestive guide 
to youthful shikaris. But these two classes of readers 
are larger now than ever before, though the big game 
has decreased to such an extent as makes Mr. Stebbing 
think that ‘‘ without the most rigid protection, as 
exemplified by the formation of game sanctuaries and 
the limiting of the number of head shot annually 
in definite areas, there can be little doubt that all 
heavy-game shooting worthy of the name will at no 
distant date be a thing of the past in India’’. This 
statement must, however, be liberally discounted 
view of the facts that in 1908, in British India alone, 
gog persons were killed by tigers (455 in Bengal), 302 
by leopards, 269 by wolves, and 19,738 by snakes ; 
while 28,258 head of cattle were killed by tigers, 43,427 
by leopards, 10,163 by wolves, 2,767 by hyenas, and 
19,700 by snakes; and £10,494 was paid as rewafds 
for the destruction of 17,926 wild animals and 70,494 
snakes. It is somewhat remarkable that a book dealing 
with the jungle fauna says absolutely nothing about 
venomous snakes, by far the most dangerous of animals 
to forest officers in their ordinary routine work, 
especially in provinces like Burma, where the author 
made a long tour. The only kinds of snakes he men- 
tions are harmless species, ‘‘ such as the beautiful 
green bamboo snake ’’, about which it would have 
been interesting to note the phenomenon that as the 
bamboo shoots change colour from green to yellow in 
the hot spring-time, so too does this little whip-like 
snake change its skin from a bright green to a vivid 
straw colour. 

Mr. Stebbing’s chief shooting-grounds appear to 
have been the various Din skirting the southern out- 
liers of the Himalayan range in the United Provinces, 
and the reserved forests in the Central Provinces. And 
he seems to have had a far more varied and fortunate 
experience of big-game shooting than falls to the lot 
of most of his brother-officers. His reminiscences of 
both successful and unsuccessful use of rifle and gun 
are very conveniently arranged in three parts, each 
subdivided into five or six chapters. Under ‘‘ Part I.— 


Antlers ’’ are included all his notes on the various 
kinds of Indian deer and their habits and peculiarities ; 
Part II.—Horns describes some thrilling adven- 
tures with bison, and gives notes on black buck and 
antelopes; while ‘‘ Part III].—Pelts’’ treats of tiger- 
shooting, leopards, bear, hyena, jackal and wild dogs. 

The information given throughout the book should 
be valuable to young officers setting out on shooting 
expeditions, and all the more so owing to the very in- 
structive sketches of footprints marking the tracks of 
different kinds of animals. But besides these there are 
numerous appropriate illustrations from photographs 
and pen-and-ink drawings which add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the book and also to its value to the 
young shikari. 

In describing his encounters with bear Mr. Stebbing 
hints at publishing ‘‘ Some Himalayan Sketches ’ 
Should he do so, it may be hoped that he will include 
among them a good many notes on natural history, 
such as those here given about lizards, tree-bugs and 
stick-insects ; for their peculiarly distinctive habits are 
every bit as interesting as those of the larger animals. 


NOVELS. 
“Tales of the Tenements.” By Eden Phillpotts. 
London: Murray. 1910. 6s. 

If the reader did not see ‘‘ Eden Phillpotts ’’ writ 
large under the title of this book, he might picture the 
Tenements in modern municipal life ; but as it is he can 
guess, and guess rightly, that this publisher’s dozen 
of tales are bound up in ** Dartymoor’’. No one of 
the thirteen is there but shouts South Devon at the 
reader, and as tales all are good reading—the first and 
last being perhaps the best. They deal with the simple 
themes of simple lives—love and marriage, money and 
revenge, family quarrels and affection—with the breadth 
and directness of a folk-ballad. Nearly all are supposed 
to be narrated by natives of the Tenements—ancient 
homesteads near the two arms of Dart—and there is a 
pleasant amount of cross-reference between tale and tale 
that lends the whole book an air of being a family 
history. Mr. Phillpotts holds the balance between 
comedy and tragedy very cleverly, and although his 
method of telling a tale enables us, after reading half 
a dozen, to forecast the end of the next, there is enough 
charm in the leisurely, clean, quaint language to carry 
the reader from page to page. Particularly do we 
thank the author for a minimum of footnotes, and some 
phrases, such as “ strolls and lairs for sheep and 
cattle ’’, are worth remembering. If we are ever to get 
a national drama of the soil, might it not come from 
Mr. Phillpotts and Dartmoor, as ‘* The Playboy ’’ came 
from J. M. Synge and Ireland? 


“Early-Victorian: a Village Chronicle.” By S. G. 
Tallentyre. London: Smith, Elder. 1910. 6s. 

Miss Tallentyre has essayed a difficult task and has 
achieved it with no inconsiderable measure of success. 
She has sought to present with something of the feeling 
of romance a circle belonging to a period regarded by 
common consent as the very opposite of romantic; to 
do, indeed, something of that which was achieved by 
Mary Russell Mitford in her Ac.» sketches and by 
Mrs. Gaskell i in “ Cranford ’’. In the connectedness of 
its parts, ‘‘ Early-Victorian ’’ is more like the work of 
Mrs. Gaskell than that of Miss Mitford, and also in the 
fact that it is mainly with the better-class people of the 
chosen village with which the chronicler is concerned. 
It is a quiet, uneventful chronicle —despite a wedding- 
day clopement—the incidents being for the most part 
spiritual rather than physical. Miss Tallentyre shows 
us a young squire—a selfish fellow for whom it is 
difficult not to have a liking—and his young wife, a 
woman who is the creature of her age yet one in whom 
we seem to see the foreshadowing of the age to follow. 
When the new squire—little Tommy Latimer—shall in 
due course come into his own we feel that he will be a 
better man than his father, thanks to his inheritance 
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JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


New Special Features: 


GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity, 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., 
M.V.O., M.P. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825, Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911 —All With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £75,000,C00. 


FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
the New Business of the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


has shown year by year continuous increase, and in 
1909 reached in Sums Insured the very large total of 


£5,078,984 Sterling, 
while the Life Premium Income exceeded £1,000,000. 
THERE ARE COOD REASONS FOR THIS RESULT !! 
‘“* There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” —7imes. 


Write for Annual Report and Latest Prospectus to 
, Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. J 


COUNTY cone uential Loss Followin 
FIRE Fire, 


OFFICE, Personal Accident & Disease, 


LIMITED, Workmen's Compensation, 
50, REGENT sT.,w., Domestic Servants, 
AND Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
4,LOMBARDST.E.C., Burglary, Plate Class, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


IMMEDIATE. ANNUITIES 
RETURN OF PURCHASE MONEY 


For Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd, 


St. Mildred’s House, London, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £10,000,000 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


EVE RY MAN whose estate will be liable for Duty 
should read 


“A POPULAR FALLACY.” 


Sent post free on applicatton to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
for Mutual LIFE Assurance. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE LOW PREMIUMS 
OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable > a means of 
providing for payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES, &c. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £14,000, 000. 
London Office «= =. No, 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


West End «= No 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
EDINBURGH. 


ME Head Office = 
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from his mother. It is not, however, with the squire 
folk that we are wholly entertained here; there is the 
wonderful old soldier turned clergyman—a little 
reminiscent of one William Dobbin of ‘* Vanity Fair ”’ 
perhaps—there are old Dr. Bent and his wife, and there 
is the all-important young doctor. In indicating the 
relations of the various characters the author shows 
tenderness of feeling and a command of simplicity. 
The whole book is a clever study of a past day which 
Miss Tallentyre neatly contrasts with the present one 
in the words: ‘‘ Patience to endure was the besetting 
virtue of that age, as impatience to reform is the 
besetting virtue of this.’’ Were cigarettes smoked in 
England in 1837? and does the Spaniard call them 
** cigarritos 


“The Hour and the Woman.”’ By Constance Nicklin. 
London: Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

‘** Laura had fixed her hope on such a commonplace 
destiny, and vet that destiny was not to be hers. Small 
wonder that at times her heart overflowed with ran- 
cour and bitterness. To see what was for her the very 
heart of existence offered to others, and by them passed 
carelessiv by, roused in her a malice which worked its 
poison into her whole life.’’ Such is the heroine of 
Miss Nicklin’s story. Laura, the daughter of a pro- 
vincial solicitor’s clerk, has set her mind on marriage— 
it does not seem to matter much with whom so long as 
it be marriage—only to be baulked again and again, 
and for the reader to be left at the finish of the book 
in a state of doubt as to whether she attained her end 
or not. Truth to tell, we are not sufficiently interested 
in the young woman to have any keen desire to know 
or even to care whatever her subsequent fate may have 
been. The story is intended to be a study of baulked 
desire; as a study it is unconvincing, as a story it is 
dull. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
‘The Valley of Aosta.” By Felice Ferrero. New York and 
London: Putnam's Sons. 1910. 


Mr. Ferrero is an enthusiast. There is in consequence 
a certain pleasure in reading his book which makes us easily 
forgive a few Americanisms and strange words such as 
‘* spendthriftness ’’, and curious historical slips such as the 
statement that Berthier marched his men under the fort of 
Bard ‘exposed to the fire of its guns and rifles’’. The 
Valley of Aosta is indeed so rich in natural beauty and 
historical association that it quite well deserves a volume to 
itself. The author in his enthusiasm rather seems to forget 
the very high claims of Provence, its theatres, its temples, 
its aqueduct, and its arches, when he says that the Aosta 
Valley possesses ‘‘ the best Roman ruins outside of Rome 
and Pompeii’’. But nevertheless its Roman remains are 
remarkable enough, and perhaps nowhere else do these relics 
appear so impressive as here, where they penetrate the very 
heart of the Alps. There are also many medieval ruins well 
worth inspection, and the Manor-house of Issogne, which was 
restored and appropriately furnished by Vittorio Avondo, of 
Turin, ard then patriotically handed over to the State, is 
worthy to rank among the most interesting domestic struc- 
tures of the Renaissance. The valleys that radiate from the 
Val d’ Aosta, Val Savaranche, the Valley of Cogne, the Val- 
pelline, and others all terminate beneath superb peaks, among 
which are Mt. Blanc, the Matterhorn, the Grand Paradis, 
and others hardly less famous. In the Cogne Valley are to be 
found the last survivors of the ibex, fortunately preserved 
strictly. Mr. Ferrero’s chapter on mountaineering is the 
least satisfactory though he writes with sympathy of the local 
guides and priests, many of whom are equal to guides in 
their mountain craft. Any climbers who were privileged to 
know Emil Rey of Courmayeur will be glad to read the evi- 
dently sincere eulogy of that great guide and perfect gentle- 
man. Englishmen should take a special interest in Aosta as 
the birthplace of Anselm, as to whom and his family the 
author might with advantage say more. The bcok is excel- 
lently illustrated, and there are good maps. 

“The Origins of Popular Superstitions and Customs.” By 
T. Sharper Knowlson. London: Laurie. 1910. 6s. net. 

This book, which the author tells us is lar ely based upon 
Brand’s ‘‘PopalarAntiquities’’, produced in 1841, deals, in its 
235 pages, with some seventy-six superstitions and customs. 
Perhaps the number of the subjects treated may well account 
for a certain serappiness observable in the treatment. 
Though many of the writer’s criticisms are shrewd and rea- 
sonable, he frequently leaves off just when he is becoming 


interesting ; still, the ordinary reader will learn many things 
about old-world ideas. The reference on page 52 to the Sixth 
Council of Constantinople of a.p. 680 should rather be to the 
65th Canon of the Council in Trullo of 692. The author of 
‘“The Discovery of Witchcraft’’, quoted on page 109, is 
Reginald Scot, not Scott. 

“Sketches by Boz", in 2 vols., and ‘‘The Adventures of Oliver 
Twist’, in 1 vol. (London: Chapman and Hall, 3s. 6d. per vol.), 
are the first batch of the reissue, to be continued at the rate of 
three volumes a month, and known as the Centenary Edition 
of the works of Charles Dickens, who was born in 1812. The 
volumes will contain the prefaces, dedications, notices and 
illustrations of the originals ; the type will be large, the paper 
and the binding good. The edition, even in these days of 
cheap reprints, is certainly extraordinary value, and will no 
doubt find a ready and appreciative market. 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Septembre. 

M. René Pinon has an excellent paper on Seneca’s ad- 
ministration when acting as Nero’s Minister. If it contains 
nothing very new, the article is at least suggestive and 
judicial in tone; but though he may palliate he cannot 
excuse the acquiescence of the philosopher in the murders of 
Britannicus and Agrippina. It is quite true that if Nero’s 
half-brother had lived the consequence might have been 
civil war, and M. Pinon is probably right in thinking that 
he was a greatly overrated person, ‘‘ perhaps epileptic or 
hypochondriacal ’’ (what is the authority for this?), and 
Seneca might well endure his disappearance with equanimity. 
As to Agrippina, her record was an abominable one, and, 
though he did not approve of matricide, he might well reflect 
that it was 2 less odious crime than it might have been in other 
circumstances. Unfortunately the result was disastrous, and 
Nero afterwards fell completely under the influence of the 
most vicious of his friends, and experimented further in 
crime, if that were possible. In advancing reasons of State 
to excuse Nero, Seneca sacrificed his own character, and did 
not prove a far-seeing statesman. M. Charmes, in a gravely 
worded and judicious article, evidently thinks that the Pope 
has made a great mistake in reducing the age at which 
children should receive their first Communion. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 402 and 404. 


P, & Q. Pleasure Cruises. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 
AND SICILY. 


The P. & O. Company’s steam yacht ‘‘ Vectis” will 
sail from Marseilles on October 13 on a cruise to Sicily, 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, and Greece. The cruise 
will last for upwards of three weeks, and the fares range 
from a minimum of twenty guineas. 

It would be possible by no other means to enjoy in so 
short a time the many and widely varied interests which 
present themselves. Following a visit to Sicily (Palermo), 
and a peep into ancient Greece at Olympia (Katakolo), 
the itinerary takes one to Smyrna and Ephesus ; Mudania 
and Brusa; Constantinople and the Bosphorus. Then 
back to Greece again—the few days at Athens, Kalamaki, 
and Nauplia will serve to display to the visitor the 
greatest treasures of antiquity. 

Passengers joining this cruise who desire to reach 
Marseilles by sea will be conveyed by the ** Mongolia,” 
leaving Tilbury on October 7, at the special first salooa 
fare of six guineas, and may return from Marseilles, 
at the same reduced rate, by homeward mail steamer on 
conclusion of the cruise. Those who desire to make the 
cruise with the least possible expenditure of time can send 
their baggage in advance by the ‘‘ Mongolia,” themselves 
leaving London on Wednesday, October 12, by the 
II a.m. train from Victoria (S.E.C.R.), due at Marseilles 
the following morning. 

The number of passengers will be limited to about 
160, the seating accommodation of the dining saloon, so 
that all passengers may dine simultaneously. 

Illustrated programme descriptive of the cruise, con- 
taining also plan of ship, prices of berths, map of route, 
&e., may be had on application at the P. & O. Co.’s 
offices, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., London. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 


R. BANISTER. FLETCHER, FR R.I.B.A., will 
a Course of twenty-four Lectures on ** ANCIENT ARCHITECTUR 
the BRITISH MUSEUM on Tuesdays, commencing October 4, at 4.32 P.M. 

Also a Course of twenty-four Lectures on ** MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE ” 
at the VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM on Mondays, commencing October 3, 
at 5 P.M. 

These Lectures will be illustrated by lantern slides, diagrams, photographs and 
models, and will appeal to the general public as well as the professional student. 
The objects in the Museums will be explained in the Class held after each lecture. 

Full particulars from Miss GAupET, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


M. Government. 


Under Contract with 
P.&O. mai “AND PASSENGER SERVICES, 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying P gers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P. & O. PLEASURE CRUISES. 


e S.Y. “ VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 
From M ARSEILLES 1 (Rail and Steamship connections from London.) 


TURKEY, ATHENS, &e. No. 9.—Oct. 13 to Nov. 5 


Fares from 20 guineas. 


Illustrated Handbooks on application. 
P & 0 Offices—Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 122 Leadenhall Street, 
e E.C., London. 


By Order of the Executors of the late Sir Francis Seymour Haden. 


*“WOODCOTE MANOR,” 


BRAMDEAN, ALRESFORD, HANTS. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE MANSION, 
comprising 


A Bey OF KINGWOOD AND TULIPWOOD BONHEUR DU JOUR 
BLES, on cabriole legs with painted Sevres China Medallions,a similarWriting 
Table an Old Oak Refectory Table, with Carved Cornice, a Set of Heppelwhite 
Carved Mahogany Chairs, Queen Anne Chests and Bureaux, Sheraton Toilet 
Mirrors and Cupboards, Writing Tables, Chairs, Settees; English Mirrors, 
Card Tables, Adam and Chippendale brackets ; Exceptionally fine Mantel, 
Bracket and long case Clocks, including an original regulator ; Bookcases, 
China and Print Cabinets, side Tables, and Dining Room Furniture, including 
specimens of the early p:oductions of Gillows, &c.; an upright Pianoferte by 
Broadwood ; Decorative China, Cut Glass, Old French Brass Chandeliers and 
Candelabra, Silver and Sheffield Plated W. are; a small Library : fine old Persian, 
Turkey, Oriental and English Carpets and "Rugs, Curtains, Brass Bedsteads, 
Mahogany Wardrobes, Chests, Dressing Tables; two iron Fireproof Safes : 
costly Microscope and accessories; Remington Ty pew riter ; small cellar of choice 
Wines, including Champagne, Ports, Clarets, &c. ; Garden Tools and outdoor 


effects, which Messrs. 
NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, will SELL by 
AUCTION on the Premises, as above, on Welaseiag and Thursday, 
October 5 and 6, at one o'clock precisely. 
On view two days prior. Catalogues free of Messrs. Shield & Mackarness, 
Solicitors, Alresford ; or of the Auctioneers, 20 Hanover Square, 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SIALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 


Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


THE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. 


BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 


One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. Altitude 500 feet. Pure bracing air. 


An Ideal Holiday for Tired People, With or Without Treatment. 


Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful spots in England, with 
absolute privacy.. Sleepingin Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. 


For Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—High-class Investments 
can be made by the purchase and re-sale, at a profit of 30 to 50 per cent., of 
CITY LOTS and ACREAGE in the Cities of Vancouver and North Vancouver ; . 
or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9 per cent.--JOHN ALEXANDER 
CO., NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C., ESTATE BROKERS. References: 
The’ Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, London; or Rev. J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 


“TY ZEWRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
tod. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackvitte GarpvEns, ILForp. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘‘LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MESERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Advice, 


Proprietor, AIREY. 


3 AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


1, 12, & 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY'S MAILS. 


LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRAL aaa’ MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencnurcn Avenug, Lonpon, 


¢ apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ffice, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


For 
the Branch 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROVAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service London _ Southampton 
* EDINBURGH CASTLE _...._ Royal Mail - Sept. 24 
zt AVON WW E CASTLE «. Intermediate Sept. 23 Sept. 24 
* NORMA Royal Mail Oct. 1 
GRAN TULLY CASTLE Intermediate Sept. 30 Oct. 1 


* Via Madeira. { Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NEW EAST AFRICAN SERVICE 


Via Suez Canal. 


| aerate 28 days the UNION-CASTLE LINE despatch 

a Steamer from the United Kingdom and the Continent, via Marseilles, 
— and the Suez Canal, DIRECT TO MOMBASA, ZANZIBAR, MOZAM- 
BIQUE, CHINDE, BEI RA, DELAGOA BAY and NATAL. Next Sailin 
“GOTH” from London October 6, and Southampton October 7. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 


BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


BARRS 


MEDAL 


BEAUTIFUL HA HARDY. 


DAFFODILS 


ey MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


Awarded 27 Gold Medals and a Ten Guinea Challenge Cup. 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable tor Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for 10/6,) 

BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains §00 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 
BARR & SONS, 


& 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 
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From CONSTABLE'S AUTUMN List 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


THE LIFE oF TOLSTOY: 
LATER YEARS 


By AYLMER MAUDE,. With Illustrations, 10/6 net. 


An early Press appreciation: 

DAILY CHRONICLE: “‘/¢ is not only a vivid life of Tolstoy, from the 
time when he ceased to be merely a novelist until to-day; it is a skilful digest 
and appreciation of all his writings... fall of delightful and tragical 
incidents in the progress of Tolstoy.” 


Oniform with 
THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: 
FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


(Third Large Edition now in the Press) 


NOW READY. 
PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS. By Ramsay 


MUIR.. Two Problems of English Government. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 4/6 net. 


ON ANYTHING. By Hivatre Bettoc, M.P. 5/- 
“ Another volume of Essays, which will rub shoulders comfortably with ‘On 

Nothing,’ &c."”—Fie/d. 

THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE: A 
Biography. By B. C. HARDY. With 8 IIlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 

The history of the faith’ul Princess has now, for the first time, been dis- 
entangled, and in this work the whole story of her life is brilliantly portrayed. 


THE LAND OF THE HITTITES. By 
JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., &c. With Prefatory Note by 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., &c. Also Maps, Plans, and 
90 Illustrations from Photographs. 12/6 net. 

* Wili be of great value to students of near Eastern antiquity.”— The Times. 

GATHERED LEAVES. From the Prose of 
Mary Coleridge. With Memoir by EDITH SICHEL. 


7/6 net. [Second Edition. 
HAMEWITH. By Cuartes Murray. Crown 
8vo. buckram gilt, 5/- net. [Third Edition. 


“Mr. Murray's verses are full of delightful words and phrases."—Sfectator. 


THE ASCENDING EFFORT. By Georce 
BOURNE. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 

“Mr. Bourne’s speculations are exceedingly ingenious and their trains of 
thought are followed out with a subtlety which is stimulating and often even 
amusing.” —Morning Post. 

THE NEW LAOKOON. An Essay on the 
Confusion of the Arts. By Prof. IRVING BABBITT. 
Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

“In abundant l-arning lightly carried, in the number and importance of the 
distinction it establishes, in a certain passion of the intellect and masculine 
eloquence, ‘The New Laokoon’ seems to us no whit inferior to the old.” 

Nation, New York. 

“ In many respects a most remarkable work.” —Scotsman. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE. A New Volume of 
Humorous Verse. By ‘‘ DuM-DuM,” Author of ‘* Rhymes of 
the East,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 

THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. By Mrs. 
GEORGE WEMYSS. 5/- [Second Edition. 


* The daintiest and most diverting of volumes we have read for some time.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


NEW Gs. FICTION 
Of all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Ready September 26. 
A NEW NOVEL BY 
MISS MAY SINCLAIR 


ENTITLED 


THE CREATORS 


NOTE.—As the First Edition of this novel, by the 
Author of “The Helpmate,” etc., etc., has nearly been 
exhausted it would be advisable to order a copy early. 


JIM OF THE RANGES. By J. B. Lancaster, 
Author of ‘* The Altar Stairs.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST 


ENCHANTED GROUND 


By HARRY JAMES SMITH. 


CELT AND SAXON. An Unfinished and 
hitherto Unpublished Novel by the late GEORGE 
MEREDITH. [Second Edition. 


Please write far Constable’s full List of Autumn Publications. 
LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 


- THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCH ZOLOGY 
Murillo (S. L. Bensusan); Watts (W. Loftus Hare). Jack. 


ls. 6d. net each. 

Pewter and the Amateur Collector (Edwards J. Gale). Medici 
Society. 7s. 6d. net. 

The A B C about Collecting (Sir James Yoxall). Stanley Paul. 
5s. net. 

BroGRAPHY 

Recollections of Forty Years (L. Forbes Winslow). Ouseley. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Heinrich Heine’s Memoirs (Edited by Gustav Karpeles, 
2 vols.). Heinemann. 12s. net. 

Under Five Reigns (Lady Dorothy Nevill). Methuen. 15s. net. 

The Life of Tolstoi: Later Years (Aylmer Maude). Constable. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Cagliostro (W. R. H. Trowbridge). Chapman and Hall. 16s. net. 


Fiction 


Dear Loyalty (Reginald Evans); At the Villa Rose (A. E. W. 
Mason); The Girl from Nowhere (Mrs. Baillie Reynolds) ; 
A Question of Marriage (Mrs. George De Horne Vaizey). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

The Creators (May Sinclair); Enchanted Ground (Harry James 
Smith); Jim of the Ranges (G. B. Lancaster). Constable. 
6s. each. 

Hearts and Coronets (Alice Wilson Fox) ; A Snail’s Wooing (E. M. 
Sneyd-Kynnersley). Macmillan. 6s. each. 

Separate Stars (Violet Pearn). Murray. 6s. 

The Haunted Island (E. H. Visiak). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Lady Good-for-Nothing (By “ Q.’’). Nelson. 2s. net. 

Just Between Themselves (Anne Warner). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

The Incubus (Helen Hester Colville). Chatto and Windus. 


The Bungalow under the Lake (Charles E. Peace). Stanley 
Paul. 6s. 

The Island of Souls (F. Urquhart). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Glad Heart (E. Maria Albanesi); The Day’s Play (A. A, 
Milne) ; Mr. Ingleside (E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Carven Bail (John Haslette); Miss Wender (Ina Wye). 
Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

The Templeton Tradition (Adam Gowans Whyte); A Demoiseile 
of France (W. J. Eccott). Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. 


Continued en page 404, 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


VOLS. V. AND VI. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A History of the British Army. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 

Vol. V.—FroM Tf RENEWAL OF THE WAR TO THE 
EVACUATION OF R _ LA PLATA (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Vol. VI.—From TO EcyptT, 1807, TO THE 
BATTLE or Cornu” October 13, 1809, 18s, net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

Lord Kelvin’s Early Home: being 
the Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth King. Together with some Family Letters 
and a Supplementary Chapter by the Editor, ELIZABETH 

THOMSON KING. With Illustrations, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
The Works of Walter Pater. 
In Ten Monthly Volumes, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. VI.—PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Lectures. 
[ Zuesday. 


New Gs. Novels. 


REST HARROW. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


A sequel to ‘Open Country,” which continues the history of 
Sanchia Percival and John Senhouse. 


Hearts and Coronets. 
By Alice Wilson Fox. 


A Snail’s Wooing: 
The Story of an Alpine Courtship. By E. M. 


Sneyd-Kynnersley, Author of “ H.M.I.” 
[ Tuesday. 


*,* Macmilian’s Announcement List post-free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. A. C. BENSON’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready. Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SILENT ISLE. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Author of 
“The Upton Letters,” “‘ From a College Window,” ‘‘ The Altar of Fire,” &c. 
“No more fascinating volume of essays has ever appeared 
in our language . . . the humour is of a ‘peculiarly delicate kind —the humour 
of the Quietist. It must be purchased, or you must borrow it permanently, or 
forget to return it to the library.” 


Morning Post.— 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DODO. sd 
On September 27. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE OSBORNES. 
By E. F. BENSON. 
Author of ‘‘ DODO,” ‘‘ The Challoners,” ‘‘ Sheaves,” &c. 


*," The ey 4 of a well-born girl who marries into a family of xouveaux riches : 
and, at first repelled by the artless vulgarity of her new connections, is at last 
won over by discovering their underlying simplicity and greatness of heart. 


Ready September 27. 3s. 6d. net. 


From a Little Town Garden; and 
Other Sketches. By the Hon. Mrs, CUST. 


*,* A collection of sketches at home and abroad, some of which have appeared 
__in the Guardian. 


6d. NET” EDITION OF “WORKS BY 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
Ready September 27. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 
THE UPTON LETTERS. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


Guardian.—“A triumph of literary skill.” 

Nineteenth Century. —“ If it comes to quoting one would end by quoting 
the whole book ; it is a possession for always.” 
*.* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


TuirpD Impression. 
THE WILD HEART. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 


Scotsman.—“ Mrs. Blundell has looked deeply into the heart of rural 


Crown 8vo, 


wae ire. ... “The Wild Heart” is one of the fisest of her Wessex 
idylls 
Newcastle Chronicle.—“ A really moving human drama, full of passion, of 


tenderness and tragedy. The story is tu!d with not a little humour amidst 
its tragedy.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Mr. MURRAY’S New Books. 


ROOSEVELT'S AFRICAN 
GAME TRAILS. 


Written by himself, The only account in book form of 
Mr. Reosevelt’s famous expedition. 


With numerous Illustrations, 18s. net. 


BARKER'S. 


E. H. LACON WATSON’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


‘A novel of the season, and not of a season only, for it is a book that may b 
read more than once. The characters, one and all, Case the breath of life... . 
You close the book with the feeling that you have met every one of them in real 
life,” "—Referee. 


More Dartmoor Stories by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. 


TALES OF THE TENEMENTS. 


“Every one of these tales, simple, dramatic, racy, reflect the light from many a 
facet of a richly-endowed mind. Their humour is part and parcel of humanity, not 
the mere knack of raising a laugh. They are pathetic, without sentimentality— 
romantic, without being 


THE FORTUNE HUNTERS. 


SHORT STORIES. 
By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “Irresolute Catherine,” 
“The Sheepsteaiers,” &c. 6S. 


The book is a collection of stories. The scenes are laid in many different places. 
Four of these stories touch on the supernatural, but th- first, from which the book 
sabes i its title, is a love-story with Venice for the background. 


SEPARATE STARS. 


A Novel. By Miss VIOLET A, PEARN, 6s. 


The omy of a woman of genius. 


JOHN MURRAY, Almemente Street, W. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO 


A New Translation of 


DON QUIJOTE. 


By ROBINSON SMITH, 


Author of ‘* English Quotations,” &c. 


8vo. buckram, gilt, 7,6 net. 


**T have read a large portion of the MS. and find it very 
well done.”—Dr. ARCHER M, HUNTINGTON, 


**Mr. Smith’s happy selection of words and his practice 
of breaking up the sentences of the original, have given a 
lucidity and precision to bis work which must excite the 
admiration of his rivals and the gratitude of his readers.” — 
From the Preface to ‘The Early Lives of Dante.” By 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, LONDON. 


A Diverting Story with a Serious Purpose. 


J O H N N Y: 
By HERBERT GEORGE, 


Author of ‘* A Master of Means.” 


‘* The book is as clever as it is funny, and it gets better as it 
moves, till the reader's occasional laughs merge in one sustained 
irresistible chuckle of mingled approval and amusement.’ 

Country Life. 

**We must congratulate the author on having given us a really 
good story of diverting nonsense.” —A/orning Post. 

‘* Lively and easy-going pages.”—Literary World. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 6s, 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OCTOBER, 1910. 5s. net. 
ASIA. CONTENTS. 
R. E. FORREST: ‘‘Inpustriat DEVELOPMENT Inpra.”—Part III. 


SIR ROPER K.C.LE. : 
AND InpIAN Fiscat Poticy, 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL x C. YATE: 
or Britisx Inpra.” 
KENNEDY, I.C.S. (retired): “ Encuish EpucaTion INDIAN 
THICS." 


ORIENTALIA. 
BOSCAWEN : “Tue Makinc or Nineven: THE Great GaTB 
Gy oF SENNACHERIB.” 
L. A. WADDELL, C.B.:; “ ANCIENT ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS PRESERVED 
Tiber.” 
GENERAL. 
ALSH: Tue Emprre’s OpLiGATION TO THE LascaR,” 
CHARLOTT E M. SALWEY, M.J.S. : ‘Some REMARKS ON THE JAPANES2 
SECTION OF THE JAPAN- BaitisH HELD IN LoNnDON, 1910, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
*“CoLoneL Gerini’s RESEARCHES.”—“‘ THE SULTAN OF SuLv.” 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


“THe ENLARGED CoUNCIL 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 
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Chatto & Windus’ List. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL. 
By Mrs. DISNEY LEITH. Including ‘‘ THE PILGRIM- 
AGE OF PLEASURE: a Morality Play,” by ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. net. 


THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, KOREA, 
AND RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 


By E. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.S., Author of ‘The Face of 
China.” With 18 Plates in Colour and 6 in Monochrome 
anda Map. Fcap. 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Oct. 6. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: 
as Told in their Letters. 
By JANET ROSS. 
Facsimiles. Demy S8vo. cloth, tos, 6d. net. 


With numerous Illustrations and 
[ Oct. 6. 


STORIES OF THE SPANISH ARTISTS 

UNTIL COYA. 
Selected and Arranged by LOUIS CARRENO. With an 
Introduction by EDWARD HUTTON. New Volume of 
**The Art and Letters Library.” § Illustrations in Colour 
and 24 in Monochrome. Large crown Svo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
net; Large-Paper copies, with a special additional Coloured 
Plate, small crown 4to. rag paper. parchment, I5s. net. 

[Oct. 13. 


THE AIRY WAY. 
By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, Author of ‘Wild Life in 
Hampshire Highlands,” ‘‘ The Fairy Year,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net. [Oct. 6. 


OLD KENSINCTON PALACE, 


and other Papers. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. [Oct. 6. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 
an Historical Drama. 

By JOHN PRESLAND, Author of ‘‘ Joan of Arc: a Drama.” 
Fcap. 4to. cloth, gilt top, §s. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. 


Each Prayer beautifully illuminated in Missal Style by 
A. SANGORSKI, and the whole reproduced in Gold and 
Colours upon ivory-tinted paper. Feap. 4to. Japanese vellum, 
gilt top, 6s. net ; or in parchment gilt, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. New Volume of 
‘The St. Martin’s Library.” Pott S8vo. leather, 3s. net; 
cloth, 2s. net, 


FROM CONSTABLE TO COMMISSIONER : 
the Story of Sixty Years, most of them Misspent. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With a 


Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
net. [Oct. 6. 


SAPPHO. 
One Hundred Lyrics by BLISS CARMAN. Small crown 
8vo. printed on hand-made paper and bound in boards, §s. net ; 
parchment, 6s. net. (This is the first volume of a cheaper 
series of ‘* The Florence Press.”’) 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


TUIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
Girt Books 

Silas Marner (George Eliot). Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Red Riding Hood; The Snow Queen;.The Wild Swans; The 
Mermaid ; The Storks; Cinderella (Retold by Lucy Chis- 
helm}. Jack. 1s. 6d. net each. 

Stories of the English (By ‘ F.’’). 
3s. 6d. net. 

Herces of the Elizabethan Age (Edward Gilliat); The Romance 
of the Ship (E. Keble Chatterton). Seeley. 5s. net each. 
History 
The History of England (A. F. Pollard). Longmans, Green. 

7s. 6d. net. 

A History of the British Army (The Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
Vols. V. and VI.). Macmillan. 18s. net. 

Natura History AND SPoRT 
African Game Trails (Theodore Roosevelt). Murray. 18s. net. 
{EPRINTS 

The Government of the United Kingdom (Albert E. Hogan). 
Clive. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Itinerary of John Leland (Edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith). 
Bell. 18s. net. 

Light Visible and Invisible (Silvanus P. Thompson). 
6s. net. 

‘*Everyman’s Library’? :—A Doll’s House (Henrik Ibsen); A 
Literary and Historical Atlas of Eurone (J. G. Bartholomew) ; 
Master and Man (Count Leo Tolstoi): The Hiad of Homer 
(Edward Earl of Derby); Socratic Discourses by Plato and 
senophon. (Vels. I-III.) Dent. 1s. net each. 


Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


Macmillan. 


SCIENCE 
Diseases of the Skin: Including Radiotherapy and Radium- 
therapy (Ernest Gaucher). Murray. 15s. net. 
THEOLOGY 
The Psalms in the Jewish Church (W. O. E. Oesterley). Skeffing- 
ten. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
The Channel Islands of California (Charles Frederick Holder). 
Hedder and Stoughton. 6d. net. 
Our Search fcr a Wilderness (Mary Blair Beebe). 
10s. 6d. net. 


Constable. 


VERSE 
The Queen of the South and other Poems (Cc. W. Pearsall). 
Ouseley. 
Poems of the Past and Present (Marguerite Radclyffe-Hall). 
Chapman and Hall. 5s. net. 
The Chained Titan (W. G. Hole). Bell. 4s. G7. net. 
Collected Poems (Afred Noyes. Vols. I. and [1.}. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 10s. net. ; 
Revelation: Worlds Mystic and Realistic (Henry Iliowizi). 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

German Sny System in France, The (Paul Lanoir). Mills and 
Poon. 5s. net. 

Handicrafts in Home (Mabel Luke Priestman). Methuen. 
10«. 6d. net. 

Immertal Hope, The (Svdney Herbert Meilone). 2:. 6d. net; 
War, Police, and Watch Dogs (Major E. H. Richardeon). 
5:. net. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

Lez?l Tender Essays (Jas. C. Smith). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 

Public Milk Supply, The (Hugh A. Macewen). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Silent Isle, The (Arthur Christopher Benson). Smith, Elder. 
7s. Od. net. 

Studies in Chinese Religion (E. H. Parker). Chanman and Hall. 
10s. Ed. net. 

To Mars via the Moon (Mark Wicks); Engineering of To-day 
(Thomas W. Corbin). Seeley. 5s. net each. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25 % DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., having removed from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send the Three Parts of the 
above on application. 


BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 58. 3d, 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
to King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A NOVEL 
A Selection from Messrs. Stanley Paui’s List 


‘* One class of buyers make up their orders, speaking broadly, not by 
subject title, illustrations, jacket, or even author, but by the trade reputa- 
tion of the publishing house behind the took.” 


BLACK AND WHITE says: 

“The novels of Stanley Paul & Co. have a decided reliability as to 
interest. It seems to be the rule of this house that what I call readability 
should come first ; literary merit is not absent by any means, but it is never 
allowed to dominate that primary quality of all novels—the power to 
interest and inform at the same time. The Stanley Paul novels seem to 
have made this quality a habit, and the two latest 


A WEEK AT THE SEA 


HAROLD AVERY 
AND 


IN EXTENUATION OF SYBELLA 
URSULA A BECKETT 


both at 6s., have it in very gratifying quantities.” 


Other New Six-Shilling Novels now ready include: 


ANGELA ST. JOHN TREVOR 


This novel by a new writer, deals with midnight !swoonings, baccarat 
parties, Alpine soldiers, idyllic marriage, misunderstanding, attempted blackmail 
and sisterly self-sacrifice, and according tothe MANCHESTER COURIER 
is written quite effectively. 

The S/RMINGHAM POST says: “‘ Angela’ is distinctly readable, with 
plenty of comic relief.” 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER 
CECIL ADAIR 


A story of life and love in and around a Cathedral city. 


FEAR E. NESBIT 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: ‘‘Miss Nesbit tells a story 
charmingly. She has powers of characterisation and a fluent style.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE: “... Full of tender grace and worthy of 
this gifted and versatile writer.” 

MORNING POST: * Miss Nesbit has considerable talent; they keep 
alive our curiosity and engage our sympathy.” 


THE FEET OF THE YEARS 
JOHN DALISON HYDE 


This new novel by the author of *‘ Mrs. Maclean” is being eagerly read in ail 
parts of the country, and according to “‘ Black and White ” is “‘ one of the most 
readable books of the season.” ‘The ‘*Commentator” says: ‘* A strong and ably 
told story.” 

P hes ACADEMY says: “In Mr. Hyde we get a writer quite as powerful 
as Zola. 

The EVENING STANDARD says: “ Not only interesting but original. 
. . » Penelope lives passionately, vividly, and her individuality is perhaps 
strong enough to make the book in some respects a remarkable one.” 


THE AMAZING MUTES warp muir 


A very amusing satirical novel of lovely Lucerne. First review, 
LIVERPOOL COUR/ER: “Will be read with much interest. The book 
deals in a gently ironical vein with the cheap tripper problem, and contains some 
glimpses into the inner mysteries of popular feminine journalism.” 


THE BUNGALOW UNDER 
THE LAKE CHARLES E. PEARCE 


The immediate and pronounced success of this author's first novel, ‘* Love 
Besieged,” has encouraged Mr. Pearce -long known as the prince of serial 
writers—to venture on a further effort. This novel, full of mystery and love, is 
in great demand, so place your order at once. 


LOVE AND BISSAKER 
WILFRID L. RANDELL 


Author of ‘ Quaker Robins.” [Ready on Tuesday next. 


An Important Volume, now ready at all Libraries and 
Booksellers. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MARQUISE: 


EMILIE DU CHATELET AND HER TIMES. 
By FRANK HAMEL, 


Author of “‘ The Dauphines of France,” &c. Fully Illustrated. 16s, net. 
The SCOTSMAN: “Mr. Hamel furnishes some vivid and striking details 


of the famous men and women of the time, and his descriptions of the cafés and | 


the salons are lively and entertaining.” 

DAILY MAIL: A remarkable book.” 

EVENING STANDARD: “ Anentertaining book . . . not a mere bundle 
of scandal, but a conscientious account of a remarkable woman and a society 
abounding in strange contrasts. Mr. Hamel draws a sober, detailed picture of 
this world. He Shows sympathy and understanding. The book is one to’ 
read by those who would understand Voltaire’s life in a noble phase.” 

*,* Many excellent reviews appearing daily. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON. 


— 


Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


AND OTHER OPERAS. 
By W. S. GILBERT. 


By W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


” ” 


doliers,” includes ‘** Ruddigore, 


Write for Prospectus and Colour Plate. 


THE CHAINED TITAN. 
A Poem of Yesterday and To-day. 


** New Poems,” ‘* (Queen Elizabeth,” &c. 


and still waiting for the hand that shall liberate him. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE TRANSLATION 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. Oxon, 


added. 


IOLANTHE 


With 32 Illustrations in Colour, Title-Page, and Covers. 


This volume, which is uniform with the volume of ‘‘ Savoy 
Operas ” issued last year, in addition to containing such old 
favourites as ‘‘Iolanthe,” ‘* The Mikado,” and ‘* The Gon- 
an opera which, though less 
well known, is, in the opinion of many, the most delightful of 
the whole series. Of Mr. Russell Flint’s illusirations it is only 
necessary to say, in the words of the Atheneum, that ‘ they 
are throughout in striking harmony with the spirit of the text.” 


Now Ready. Royal 16mo. 4s. 6d. net. 


By W. G. HOLE, Author of ‘ Poems Lyrical and Dramatic,” 


This remarkable and powerful poem deals with some of the 
social problems of the present day. The ‘‘Chained Titan” is 
Prometheus still bound to the rock of Ignorance and Selfishness, 


Ready September 28. 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. net. 


LIFE OF BENVENUTOCELLINI 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 64 other Illustrations. 


This translation is absolutely complete and unexpurgated, 
and contains elaborate notes on the text, collating all the 
available information concerning the master. A list of the 
works of Cellini is given, and a full Bibliography has been 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


M.A., and a Portrait. 


edition, is given as an Appendix to this volume. 


Just Published. . Small post 8vo. 5s. 


RALPH ROBINSON’S Translation ; together with Roper’s 
Life of Sir Thomas More, and some of his Letters. 
Edited, with Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. With an 
Introduction and Bibliography by A. GUTHKELCH, 


The Latin Text of the ‘‘ Utopia,” reprinted from the first 


velvet calf yapp, with gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net each. 
HORACE: ODES. 


opposite pages. 


HORACE: SATIRES AND EPISTLES. 


opposite pages. 
M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 


GeorGE Lono’s Translation. 


AND FLY-LEAYES. 


DAINTY POCKET EDITIONS. 


Printed on thin paper, small imperial 32mo., and bound in 


The Latin Text, with ContnGToN’s Verse Translation on 


The Latin Text, with Con1NG10Nn’s Verse Translation on 


CALVYERLUEY’S VERSES, TRANSLATIONS 


NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 


Fuil List of this Series will be sent on application. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo. bound in cloth, with 8 Illustrations, Is. net ; 
or in limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


SCHUBERT. By H. S. ANTCLIFFE. 


LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., 


i" York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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have escaped the ordinary observer. 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE KING’S| 
FUNERAL BY MADAME WADDINGTON 


The Author, who was for years a friend of the late King, had very 
special opportunities of witnessing all the ceremonies altending the Funeral. 


She has written her impressions as a friend would write them, not as a mere witness 
of a solemn spectacle, and there are many intimate and touching scenes mentioned which 


GENERAL FREDERICK 
FUNSTON cescribes his first expe- 


riences with the Cuban Insurgents under fire 


in CASCORRA—the First Cuban Siege. 


THE REAL AFRICAN, by 
HERBERT WARD. one of 


Stanley’s Lieutenants. [Illustrated with a 
very remarkable series of Sculptures by the 
Author. 


A charming and most interesting con- 
tribution to American literary history is the 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
AND JOHN HOWARD 
PAYNE. The first letters, written 


mostly from London, give an intimate view of 
the struggle Payne was making to establish 
himself as a dramatist. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


ALSO OTHER ARTICLES, STORIES, AND POEMS IN 


for OCTOBER 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Price net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


“Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.”—Glasgow Herald. 

** Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 

‘*A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —A¢heneum. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of ail Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 13d. direct — 


from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


a 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
4 


RUBBER WORLD 


RECLAIMING RUBBER BY HEAT 
AND PRESSURE. 


By H. E. POTTS. 


THE GERMAN LEAD IN AFRICA. 
By ALBERT F. CALVERT. 
THE WHOLE ART OF RUBBER 
GROWING. 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


Next THE “RuBBER WorLD” WILL 
BEGIN A New VOLUME. 


Vol. I. (460 pages) will be ready in a few days, 
price 6s. net. 


Binding Cases, 1s. 6d. net. 


The price of Nos. 1 to 14 is now 2d. each. 


| Offices: 10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Ancient Myths Legends. 


payment 
6s. 


FOUR FASCINATING VOLUMES, VALUABLE TO TEACHERS, 
A BOON TO MINISTERS, DEEPLY INTERESTING TO ALL. 


I. Myths of Greece and Rome. 
2. Myths of the Norsemen. 


3. Myths and Legends of the 
Middle Ages. 


4. Hero Myths and Legends of 
the British Race. 


LOW IN PRICE BUT HIGH IN MERIT. 


There is knowledge, and more than knowledge, to be obtained from these immortal stories. The 
myths and legends handed down to us, and here collected into four fine volumes, reveal the 
thoughts of the most remote generations. Science may clothe with flesh the dry bones of primitive 
man, but those stories which he loved reveal his very soul. They show what ideals inspired him, 
what religious beliefs he held, and what measure of spirituality he possessed. 

The utility of these volumes to all interested in folk-lore is obvious. Hitherto the materials 
for this study were only to be found scattered through 
volumes bring within the easy reach, even of the SPECIAL ORDER. 
general reader, a veritable storehouse of classical Tue GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


lore, well arranged and indexed, and provided with 34-5 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


an exhaustive Glossary. 
Please send me one complete set of THE FAMOUS 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS have been made “MYTHS” SERIES, complete in four volumes, as 
a particular feature of these valuable volumes. advertised in the Sa/urday Review. I enclose 63., and 


ixty- P ‘ agree to send the sum of 4s. every month for six months 
Sixty-four are included in each book, and they © aunaiewaiiiin, 


represent the work of some of the most famous © 


artists of this and other countries. 
Each volume contains 416 pages of large readable 

type. The volumes are bound in extra cloth, gilt | 

top, and ure 83 by 53 in. 
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THE LATEST MILLS & BOON LITERATURE 


MILLS & BOON’S SUMMER NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN HORACE W. C. NEWTE 
813 .. MAURICE LEBLANC 


LIPS 
JEHANNE OF THE ais, G. KNOWLES-FOSTER 


TWO MEN AND GWENDA .... MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 
THE GIRL FROM HIS TOWN .. MARIE VAN VORST 
REBECCA DREW oe ase .. EDITH DART 
THE ENEMY OF WOMAN “WINIFRED GRAHAM 
THE GLEN. R MARY STUART BOYD 
MARGARET ‘RUTLAND. ‘ .. THOMAS COBB 
BLUE GREY MAGIC ons .. SOPHIE COLE 
WRITTEN IN THE RAIN oe ou JOHN TREVENA 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF A FOOL .. | J. E. BUCKROSE 
THE VALLEY OF ACHOR Mrs. CH. DE CRESPIGNY 
THE HONOURABLE DEREK... ..  R. A. WOOD-SEYS 
THE VANISHING —— STEPHEN CHALMERS 
SPORT OF GODS 7 H. VAUGHAN-SAWYER 
THE ISLAND OF SOULS” ons ..M. URQUHART 
WITH POISON AND SWORD . W. M. O'KANE 


TO LIBRARY SUBSCRIBERS,—Send this List to your Library. 
1t is the finest all-ro und Fiction List of the Season. 


BLUE GREY MAGIC “AN ADMIRABLE STORY” 
By Sophie Cole, SPORT OF GODS 
Author of “ A Wardour Street Idyll.” By H. Vaughan-Sawyer. 
“ Distinctly fascinating. We gladly “This is quite one of the best novels 


confess we have fallen completely under of the holiday season.”—DaiLy Mirror. 
** A well constructed story.—Times. 


its spell." MALL GazeTTe. 
ate A strong vigorous story. 
AN ATTRACTIVE NOVEL MANCHESTER 
THE GLEN THE GIRL FROM HIS TOWN 


By Marie van Vorst, 
Author of *‘ First Love.” 

Worth reading.”—TimeEs, 

“Miss van Vorst’s large circle of 
admirers wiil have no reason to be 
disappointed with her latest effort... . 
Told with rare spirit. 

NEwCcASTLE CHRONICLE. 


A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL 
JEHANNE OF THE 
GOLDEN LIPS 
By Frances G. Knowles-Foster. 
(Second Edition.) 

“‘A brave attempt to construct an 
historical novel from the materials of 
a little used period of time. Miss 
Knowles-Foster has all the necessary 
patience and pains, with imagination 
and a virility of pen few women writers 
are possessed of."”—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 

** A first novel of great promise.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER. 
* A remarkable first novel.” 
Patt Matt Gazetre. 
A FINE NOVEL 
REBECCA DREW. 
By Edith Dart. 

“There is no way of telling whether 
this is one of the many ‘first novels’ 
that Messrs. Mills & Boon have intro- 
duced to the public. If it is, it is one 
in which to feel much hope. The book 
has quality and treats a limited subject 
with a largeness of outlook and a lack of 
the catchpenny emotions that give it dis- 
tinction. The whole thing is more sug- 
gestion than fact. But itis a large sugges- 
tion. It rouses. Itinterests. It touches 
the imagination.”—Daity News. 

““Has power and distinction. 
the work of one who is worth watching. 

MorninG Post. 

“* An author who can express so much 
in so few words is a positive godsend in 
these days, and her next book will be 
awaited with distinct interest.” 

Patt MALt GazetTre. 


MILLS & BOON’S SHILLING NOVELS 
SPARROWS: the Story of an Cugseteries | Girl 
ACE W. C. NEWTE 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN yack. MAX PEMBERTON 
MARY ... oly WINIFRED GRAHAM 
D’ARCY OF THE GUARD .. L. E. SHIPMAN 
(The Novel of the P’ at the St. ‘James’: s Theatre) 
THE VEIL ... ese oe ine hes . E. 8S. STEVENS 
CUMNER’S SON pee GILBERT PARKER 
BEWARE OF THE DOG... BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
THE DOLLAR PRINCESS st . HAROLD SIMPSON 
ARSENE LUPIN ons E. and M. LEBLANC 
PETER PAN G. D. DRENNAN 


By Mary Stuart Boyd, 
Author, of “Her Besetting Vi irtue,” 
“The Man in the Wood.” 


A well-written tale.”"—TIMEs. 
“ Very pleasant reading.” 
Morninc Post. | 
** An attractive story.” 
Country Lire. 


“THE VALLEY OF ACHOR 
By Mrs. Philip Ch. de Crespigny 


“ This entertaining story.”—TimEs. 
“ Pleasantly written and clever novel.” 
ONLOOKER. | 

“ Fresh, interesting and attractive.” 
Morninc LEADER. 


THE PILGRIMAGE 
OF A FOOL 
By J. E. Buckrose, 
Author of ‘‘ A Golden Straw.” 
* This unusual and notable book.” 
MorninG LEADER. 
“Full of sweetness and unforced 
pathos.”-—-OssERVER. | 
“A pathetic and lovable hero.” 
Lapigs’ Fievp. 
¥ Suggestive and ennobling, and never 
dull.”"— MORNING Post. 


THE ENEMY OF WOMAN 


By Winifred Graham, 
Author of ‘* Mary.” 


A POWERFUL ANTI-SUFFRAGE 
,OVEL. 


(Second Edition). 

“No one who reads ‘The Enemy of 
Women’ is likely to find it dull, There 
is not a slow or insipid paragraph from 
first to last ; the characters are splendidly 
delineated ; the action is strong through- 
out; but the book will certainly not 
please the suffragettes, and shows up 
the darker side of the militant crusade 
in a style that leaves nothing whatever 
to be desired.”"—WesTeRN 


It is 


” 


FOR CHURCH AND CHIEFTAIN | ‘ «. MAY WYNNE 
TALES OF KING FIDO... .. J. ‘STORER CLOUSTON 
WEE MACGREEGOR J. BELL 
PROOFS BEFORE PULPING BARRY PAIN 
THOMAS HENRY ... W. PETT RIDGE 


THE DIARY OF A BABY 
THE PRODIGAL FATHER 


.. BARRY PAIN 
J. "STORER CLOUSTON 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


. MY GERMAN YEAR. By lI. A. R. WYLIE, Author of “ The Rajah’s 


| A CENTURY OF BALI.ADS (1810-1910): 


| HOME LIFE IN IRELAND. 


People.” With 2 Illustrations in colour and 18 from photographs. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 
FORTY YEARS OF A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. By Sir CLAUDE 
CHAMPION Dt CRESPIGNY. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 


15 Illustrations. Demy &vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE COURT OF WILLIAM III. By E. and M. S. GREW. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
Yvert GUILBERT: Struggles and Victories. By YVETTE 


ERT and HAROLD SIMPSON. 
Eokeenan Portraits, Facsimiles of Letters, &c. 
WAGNER AT HOME. Fully Translated by EFFIE DUNREITH 
MASSIE from the French of JUDITH GAUTIER. Wich a photogravure 
Frontispiece and 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


S PLBASANCE. By P. DITCHFIELD, 
S.A. With 25 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, lus. a. net. 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN. By CHRISTIAN TEARLE, 
Author of “ Holbora Hill.” With 21 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Their Composers 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 


Profusely Illustrated with 
Demy évo, 10s. 6d. net. 


M.A., 


and Singers, By HAROLD SIMPSON. 
10s. 6d. net. 

HOME LIFE IN HELLAS. By Z. DUCKETT FERRIMAN. 
many Illustrations from photographs. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By GEORGE D. ARRAHAM, 
Author of “‘ The Complete Mountaineer,” Member of the Climbers’ Club, 
&c., &c. Iilustrated. with Photographs and Diagrams. Pecket size, 
Waterproof Cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. 
Uniform with ‘‘ British Mountain Climbs.” 

By ROBERT LYND. Illustrated from 
Photographs. ‘Third and Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES. By 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Witha Photogravure Frontispiece and 18 I!lustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


With 


sEORGE 
. 6d. net. 


D. APRAHAM, 


LBTsrEt OF A MODFRN GOLFER TO HIS GRAND- 


HER. By HENRY LEACH. 


With a Pnotogravure Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GERMAN SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE. Translated from 


the French of PAUL LANOIR. Crown &vo, ds. net. 


SHIPS AND SHATTRe WAX. By HANSARD WATT. 
Illustrations by L. R. BRIGHTWELL. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
of light verse. 

KINGS AND QUEENS OF FRANCE. A concise History of Frances 
By MILDRED CARNEGY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Bishor or Hererorp says :—“‘T venture to commend this book as one 
which deserves to be ~heued by mothers and teachers. It is bright, simp!e, and 
natural in style.” 


MOTORIST’S COMPANION. By “A FOUR-INCH 


Crown 8vo, Zs. 6d. net. 


With 40 
A volume 


COMPANION. 


and Others. Crown 6vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CRrILae?* STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Miss G. E. TROUTBECK, Author of “ Westminster Abbey” (Little 
Guides). Illustrated. Popular Edition. Crown &vo, Is. net. 


NURSE’S COMPANION. Compilec by HONNOR 
Author of ‘‘The Nurse's Dictionary,” &c. Crown 8vo, paper 
net; cloth, ls. 64. net. 


THE FOOD REFORMER’S COMPANION. 
MILES, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE eras COMPANION, 
Crown vo. S. 6d net 


THE DRAMATIC AUTHOR’S COMPANION. By “A 
THEATRICAL MANAGER'S READER.” With an Introduction by 
ARTHUR BOURCHIER. Crown 8vo, 2s. €d. net. 

THE FISHERMAN’S By E. LE BRETON 

MARTIN. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL FOR NURSES. 
Cross Hospital). Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


By D. and HENRY FARMAN 


By EUSTACE 


By F. MINTON. 


S. WELHAM, M.R.C.S (Charing 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


A FIRST SCHOOL CHEMISTRY F.M. OLDHAM, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
A PRACTICAL COURSE IN FIRST YEAR PHYSICS 


E. T. BUCKNELL, F.C.S. 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
W. E. HARRISON, A.R.C.S. Is. 34. (ls. 6d. with Answers). 


PREPARATORY ARITHMETIC «. . F.C. BOON, B.A, 16 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC F.C. BOON, B.A. 3s. 6d. 


A RURAL ARITHMETIC, INCLUDING HOUSEHOLD 
ACCOUNTS R. DEAKIN, M.A., and P. J. HUMPHREYS, B.Sc, 1s 


A NEW SCHOOL GEOMETRY RUPERT DEAKIN, M.A. 1s. 
FIRST LATIN UNSEEN BOOK W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 6d.net. 
SECOND LATIN UNSEEN BOOK W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 1s. net. 
FIRST FRENCH UNSEEN BOOK J.D. SHRIVE,M.A. €d. net. 


SECOND FRENCH UNSEEN BOOK 
}. D. SHRIVE, M.A. 


1s, 


ls. net. 


THE STORY OF weer ABBEY. An 
Reader for Juniors. By G. E. TROULBECK. With a Preface by G. 
GOMME. Illustrated. 1s. 
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